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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~—— 
HE Government have proclaimed Ireland generally to be 
under the provisions of Sub-section 3 of Clause 2 
of the Crimes Act,—i.e, so far as regards rioting and 
unlawful assembly, so far as regards holding unlawful pos- 
session by forcible means, and as regards the provisions 
affecting those who obstruct the police, which are much the 
same as those already in force in England. As regards 
Clause 6, dealing with unlawful Associations, the Act had 
not been enforced by proclamation when we went to press. 
It is time that the Government should take a firm line, if they 
intend to take one, with regard to such speeches as Mr. Davitt’s 
at Bodyke on Sunday, when he actually distributed medals to 
those who had committed outrages on the police while enforcing 
the Bodyke evictions. He accused himself and his colleagues of 
want of moral courage in the moderation they had shown with 
regard to the “ Plan of Campaign.” Instead of being content 
with 15 or 20 per cent. reductions, they ought to have insisted on 
reductions of 60 or 70 or 80 per cent. In fact, evictions ought to 
be put an absolute stop to, as a very bad species of crime. Mr. 
Davitt regarded those who had thrown scalding water on the 
police as entitled to the greatest honour, and did his best to 
persuade his audience that all evictions were criminal,—criminal, 
as we understand him, whether rents are fair or not. In short, 
he wants to make it possible for the perfectly idle to starve on 
their uncultivated land without losing the gifts they abuse. 
And he wants to facilitate this by encouraging in every way in 
his power cruelty to the police who are engaged in evictions. Is 
Mr. Davitt to be allowed to preach these evil doctrines with 
impunity P 








The discussions in Committee on the Irish Land Bill this 
week have turned chiefly on Clause 4, which empowers the Court 
to let a notice given in writing serve the purposes of an actual 
ejectment, the time during which the tenant can redeem his 
holding by paying the rent, beginning to run from the service 
of the notice in writing, and expiring at the end of six months 
from that service in writing. The Irish Nationalists have made 
a fierce attack on this clause, which is intended to diminish the 
number of eviction scenes by constituting the tenant only a care- 
taker, though a caretaker with power to redeem his holding 
within six months’ time, from the moment when the writ is 
served. The Irish Nationalists maintain that this provision 
will increase the number of evictions by rendering the process 
of eviction easier, and by halving the number of times in which it 
will be necessary to employ force for the tenant’s removal, and 
they have fought the clause with great bitterness. 


In a discussion on Sub-section 2 of the fourth clause, Mr. T. 
Healy was called to order repeatedly by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees for loudly inviting some Member, whom he accused of 
interrupting the debate, to get up and say what he had to say. 
Mr, Healy apologised, and the incident seemed to be at an end, 


when during the division, he called out to Mr. De Lisle (M.P. 
for the Loughborough Division of Nottinghamshire), “ Come 
here, De Lisle, if you are a man; if you interrupt me again, I 
will break your neck.” As this occurred during a division, Mr. 
Courtney thought that he had no power as Chairman to treat 
the incident, so he sent for the Speaker, and reported it to him. 
The Speaker called on Mr. Healy to explain and apologise, 
which he declined to do, simply saying that the Irish Members 
greatly resented the interruptions by Tory Members, and that 
he felt “no regret” for the course he had taken. At the 
same time, he paid a tribute to Mr. Courtney’s fairness, and 
asked the Irish Members not to vote against his own suspension, 
and he was accordingly suspended without a division. After his 
suspension, Sir W. Harcourt protested warmly against the 
insulting manner of some of the Tory Members ; and after the 
Chairman had resumed the chair, Mr. De Lisle, on being asked 
whether he was guilty of the provocative laughter that had 
occurred, said that, far from having laughed, he had not even 
smiled. The sitting was one of great heat, and there was 
certainly fault on both sides of the House. 


On Saturday last the Queen reviewed from the deck of the 
Royal yacht, if not the most imposing, at any rate the most 
formidable Fleet that has ever been assembled. The ships, to 
the number of 135, consisting of every type and size of 
vessel], were ranged in double lines, and down this sea-lane, over 
four miles long, the Queen passed. It would, perhaps, have 
been more striking if instead the ships had defiled before her 
Majesty; but, possibly, to have performed this evolution with a 
Fleet of such numbers, and composed of vessels of such enor- 
mous size and tonnage, would have been too dangerous. In the 
great Naval Review of 1856, at the close of the Crimean War, 
such was the plan of review adopted; but then the Fleet did not 
consist of heavily armoured ironclad turret-ships. 


A modern fleet is not simply a collection of all the vessels 
available for action at a particular moment. Rather it is like an 
Army Corps, made up of certain necessary constituent parts ; 
and just as the Army Corps wants infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, and commissariat, so a fleet has to have its proper 
contingent of heavily armoured ironclads, fast cruisers, gunboats, 
torpedo-boats, torpedo-boat catchers, and storeships. Accordingly, 
the vessels selected for the great Review were representative of 
all the different craft in the Navy. The Fleet was thus composed 
of 26 heavily armed steel-clad fighting-ships, 9 unarmoured 
cruisers and scouts, 5 sea-going torpedo-cruisers, 38 first-class 
torpedo-boats, 38 gunboats, 12 troopships, 6 training-brigs, and 1 
paddle-frigate. To these must be added the merchant-ships on 
the Admiralty lists, which have been built under the direction 
of the Admiralty, and which can be called for in time of war. 
To man the Fleet there were 20,200 officers and men, while the 
number of guns was 500. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
ships were manned without calling on the Reserves, and that 
only one-third of the Coastguard was made use of. 


The Review was marked by one rather grotesque incident, 
which the strenuous etiquettes of a Court may make important. 
It appears that Lord Charles Beresford, who was on the Royal 
yacht, finding that he was likely to be retained longer than he 
contemplated, and having engaged to join his wife on another 
vessel at a certain time, asked if there was any means by which 
he could inform her of the change in his plans, whereupon a 
seaman offered to signal to the ‘Enchantress,’ where Lady 
Charles was, by so waving his arms as to convey Lord Charles’s 
message. Unfortunately, the signal, instead of being privately 
interpreted and conveyed to Lady Charles, was taken as an 
official signal; and as no one has a right to signal from the 
Royal yacht except the officer in command of the vessel, the 
signal was a breach of Admiralty regulations, and Lord Charles 
has had to send in his resignation. There is even some ques- 








tion whether it may not be accepted. The etiquettes of 
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Sovereigns are the only laws in modern realms to which the 
stringency of the laws of the Medes and Persians still applies. 


Lord Salisbury made a happy speech at Norwich on Wednes- 
day to the Norwich Central Conservative Association, which he 
commenced by a survey of the foreign relations of the Govern- 
ment, taken, not, he said, in boastfulness or by way of reproach 
to his predecessors, but only to show that the policy of the 
Conservatives has on this occasion actually been as pacific in its 
fruits, as a truly Conservative foreign policy always tends to be. 
Egypt is now settling down, and though the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention has not been ratified, the ends for which the Con- 
vention was framed have been gained by the disappearance of 
all bitterness and distrust. Then, again, Russia, which was 
on the very verge of war with us in 1885, has just acquiesced 
in the settlement of the Afghan line of delimitation, the cause 
of so alarming a dispute two years ago. Though the measures 
passed this Session will be very few, that is not the fault of the 
Government, but of the Opposition whi¢h has worked so hard to 
prevent the House of Commons from giving attention to any 
but a single subject. For them to accuse the Government of 
legislative sterility is like the conduct of a firm which was very 
anxious to supply the Great Eastern Company with palm-oil for 
greasing the wheels of their railway-carriages. This firm was so 
desirous to cut out its competitor, that it bribed the porters to mix 
sand with the palm-oil of the rival Company, the result being, 
of course, that the wheels did not turn smoothly, and that, till 
the trick was discovered, the rival firm was discredited. The 
Opposition had dealt in like fashion with the palm-oil of the 
Government. 


On the subject of Home-rule, Lord Salisbury made two very 
effective replies to Mr. Gladstone. In the first place, as Mr. 
Gladstone laid so much stress on the opinion of “ the civilised 
world,” would he accept the opinion of “ the civilised world” on 
Free-trade, because if he would, he would find that opinion 
extremely unfavourable to Free-trade? And in the next place, 
Lord Salisbury used an illustration which we ourselves have 
often had occasion to press on our readers,—the Italian feeling 
concerning Sicily. Would not any Italian statesman who 
proposed to give Sicily Home-rule be thought guilty of 
a kind of madness? Yet does not Mr. Gladstone heartily 
rejoice in the Italian unity which he so much helped to 
establish ? And can he not see that Sicily, like Ireland, 
is an island separated by the sea from the Kingdom to which 
she ‘belongs, and that Sicily, even more than Ireland, has a 
history of her own, essentially different from that of the main- 
land, and with a long-separated nationality ? Why, then, does 
he not learn a lesson from the statesmanship of his Italian 
friends? Lord Salisbury concluded by pointing out that the 
Government could not again allow Ireland to monopolise a 
whole Session, and by pointing to a reform in local government 
and local taxation as one of the urgent needs of “ England, 
Scotland, and gallant little Wales.” His only reference to 
financial policy was somewhat disquieting in its leaning 
towards a retaliatory tariff. 


The contest in the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow seems to 
be daily placing Sir George Trevelyan in greater difficulties. 
Apparently Sir George still accepts Lord Hartington’s four 
points, but somehow considers them perfectly compatible with 
Mr, Gladstone’s views on Home-rule. To borrow an expression 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Liberal Union, Sir George 
Trevelyan is “ standing as a Gladstonian candidate on Harting- 
tonian principles.” On Wednesday last, Sir George told his sup- 
porters that “since Mr. Gladstone’s offer of conciliation, all the 
real differences in the party had passed away, and there remained 
only three difficulties,’—namely, the fact that the Liberal 
Unionists insisted on supporting the Tory Party, that they 
refused to give Mr. Gladstone the most ordinary credit for loyal 
conduct, and that they insisted upon regarding the true repre- 
sentatives of Ireland as public enemies. Until they gave way 
on these points, reunion with them was impossible. Itis strange 
that Sir George Trevelyan does not see that the Liberal 
Unionists cannot give way on these points for exactly the same 
reason for which in the spring of 1886 he could not give way, 
and vote for Mr, Gladstone’s Bill. 


At that time Sir George Trevelyan rightly took credit to him- 
self and to his then colleagues, for his and their conscientious- 
ness. Why cannot he believe that the Liberal Unionists are 
still inspired by similar motives P They support a Tory Govern- 








ment because they conscientiously believe it is carrying out a 
right policy in Ireland. They demand that Mr, Gladstone shall 
prove that his conduct is loyal by making specific and intelligible, 

not general and vague, offers of conciliation. Lastly, they can. 
not regard the Irish Members as loyal subjects till they change 
their language and their acts. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, the Libera} 
Unionist candidate, has been showing the utmost pluck and 
determination in the conduct of his election. His speeches have 
been manly and vigorous, and often enlivened by touches of 
genuine humour. For instance, he illustrated Sir George 
Trevelyan’s position by the old explanation of the advantages 
of the stage-coach :—“ If an accident happens to the coach, why, 
there you are; but when it’s an express-train, why, where are 
youP” “ Where are you P” when applied to Sir George Trevelyan 
on Home-rule, is certainly a very difficult question. We cannot. 
help fancying that the electors will feel this, and that it is by no 
means impossible that the Unionists will carry the seat, or at 
any rate diminish the Gladstonian majority. 


Mr. Bright has written a very vigorous letter in favour of Mr, 
Evelyn Ashley’s candidature for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow. “To me it seems,” says Mr. Bright, “that Sir 
George Trevelyan thinks no sacrifice too great to restore the 
unity of the Liberal Party ; for this he is now willing to give up 
the unity of the Three Kingdoms, having abandoned the position 
he occupied a year ago.” ‘“ Mr. Gladstone has led the Liberal 
Party into difficulty and danger. The country will not let him 
go forward, and Mr. Parnell will not let him go back.” The 
future, says Mr. Bright, is very doubtful; but evidently the 
election of Mr. Evelyn Ashley in the place of Sir George 
Trevelyan would tend at least to clear the horizon. More 
vigorous and more temperate words have seldom been written. 








Sir William Harcourt was as entertaining,—and let us add, 
as light-minded,—as usual in his speech at Chelmsfoigl on Wed- 
nesday. Referring to Lord Randolph Churchill’s imprudent 
sneer at Lord Hartington as the “crutch” of the Conservative 
Party, Sir William said that a Tory turns pale if you only 
whisper the word “dissolution ” in his ear, and you hear “nothing 
except pitiable cries of the reconstruction of a victorious Govern- 
ment, while, with faltering steps, the poor cripple is complaining 
of his crutch.” Again, “I read in one of the Tory papers this 
evening that the Tory Government had been treated with 
apparent Lrutality by the Liberal Unionists. Apparent brutality! 
Why, you might think you were reading a police report about the 
domestic relations of a husband and wife in which the weaker 
vessel administered to the superior sex a black eye!’ And Sir 
William Harcourt was evidently eager to treat the weaker vessel 
as the weaker vessel had, in his view, treated the superior sex ; 
for he went on to recount the history of the Round Table with 
the view of giving a black eye to Mr. Chamberlain, though 
with little success. We will never believe that Mr. Gladstone 
declined to make any effort to reunite his party, only because 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote a certain letter to the Baptist newspaper 
which was not couched in terms of cordiality towards his former 
leader. 


Mr. Chamberlain has written a very weighty letter to Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley on the Round Table Conference, which confirms 
the view we have just taken. It is true, he says, that Mr. 
Morley and Sir William Harcourt have always represented 
that it was his letter to the Baptist which broke off the negotia- 
tions; but he is quite unable to believe this himself, partly 
because there was nothing in it that would have justified such 
a course, and next, because long after that letter had appeared, 
Sir William Harcourt spoke of the reunion of the Liberal Party 
quite hopefully. The truth Mr. Chamberlain believes to be 
that Mr. Gladstone found himself under the necessity of writing 
a memorandum on the points of agreement arranged at the 
Conference, and found it a very difficult task. It was delayed 
from time to time. Sir William Harcourt would not send Mr. 
Chamberlain any authoritative exposition of the views of the 
Liberal leader on the results of the Conference, and at last Mr. 
Gladstone was very glad to use the letter to the Baptist as an 
excuse for suspending the negotiations. In reality, no doubt, 
Mr. Parnell was in command of the situation, and Mr. Parnell 
was not prepared to give way. 


The elevation of Mr. J. G. Hubbard to the Peerage, under the 
title of Baron Addington, left a vacancy in the City of London, 
which was filled up on Wednesday without a contest by the 
election of Mr. Thomas Charles Baring, eldest son of the late 
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Bishop of Durham, and a member of the firm of Baring Brothers, 
the bankers, of Bishopsgate Street. Mr. Baring is a Conserva- 
tive, but was supported by the Liberal Unionists and a former 
Liberal Member for the City, Mr. Crawford. We hope that 
Mr. Baring will prove himself worthy of Liberal support, and 
especially that he will discourage Lord Salisbury’s evident bias 
towards retaliatory duties on the manufactures or products of 
protectionist States. For that, however, we may implicitly 
trust Mr. Goschen. Se te 

The vacancy caused in the Northwich Division of Cheshire by 
the death of Mr. Verdin promises to result in a very fierce 
struggle for the seat. The Gladstonian candidate is to be Mr. 
Brunner, who was defeated by Mr. Verdin at the election of 
1886 by 658 votes, but who in 1885 carried the seat against Mr. 
Verdin by 1,028 votes. His opponent is to be Lord Henry 
Grosvenor, a Liberal Unionist. Mr. Brunner, who resides in 
the division, is a gentleman of great local influence. In order 
to prevent his election, it will be necessary for the Unionists, 
both Liberal and Conservative, to work very hard. Lord Henry 
Grosvenor, as the son of the Duke of Westminster, will no doubt 
command a good deal of local popularity. Though a young man, 
and engaged on his first electoral fight, there is every reason to 
believe that he will make a popular candidate. In by-elections, 
however, when the time is too short for the candidate himself to 
visit a whole county division, it ig not enough that a candidate 
shall personally be able to conduct a good fight. He must be 
well supported by good speakers and canvassers. We are glad 
to hear that the Liberal Unionists at head-quarters have every 
intention of rendering all the aid they can to Lord Henry 
Grosvenor, and that tke lesson of the Spalding election has been 
taken to heart in good earnest. 


Mr. Morley was in high spirits this day week, when he 
addressed the Hackney Reform Club on the subject of the 
day. He crowed very loud over the humiliation of the Govern- 
ment in accepting the policy of Mr. Parnell on the land ques- 
tion, while taking powers from Parliament to put down the 
National League, of which Mr. Parnell is the head. Lord 
Salisbury had utterly denounced at first any revision of judicial 
rents :—“‘ You have got in April Lord Salisbury rejecting the 
policy which in May he accepts. You have got him in June 
again rejecting the policy which he had accepted in May, and you 
have him in July accepting the policy which he had rejected in 
June. You know when Romeo says to Juliet that he swears by 
‘yonder blessed moon,’ Juliet says :— 

‘Oh! swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb.’ 
{think that the Tory landlords will think that Lord Salisbury’s 
oaths to them are oaths taken by the ‘ inconstant moon.’” Yes, 
it is all true, and is a great lesson on the inconstancy of politicians. 
Mr. Morley himself has had no little experience in the same 
direction. How long did he not vainly cling to the exclusion of 
the Irish Members from Westminster, which he now gives up ? 
How long did he not vainly cling to the Land Bill of the late 
Government, which he now gives up? The active stone-throwing 
of those who live in glass houses is hardly wise, for with the 
judgment they mete, it will certainly be measured to them again. 





A banquet given on Sanday last by the Rifle Clubs of the 
Vosges, was made by M. Jules Ferry the occasion for a very 
remarkable attack upon General Boulanger and his supporters. 
The speech, which, by-the-way, has not been done justice to by 
any of the correspondents, after dealing at length with the 
improvement in the condition of the Army and the patriotic 
spirit to which that improvement was due, contained a warning 
against a new patriotism which was being developed, and which, 
instead of making for union, sought rather to divide and dis- 
unite. Under the new spirit, patriotism was to be made the 
monopoly not even of a party, but of a group, and all who refused 
to adore its idols and to follow behind the car of a “ Saint-Arnaud 
de Café Concert,” were without distinction to be classed as 
belonging to the party of the foreigner. Our readers will 
remember that St. Arnaud was the General employed by Louis 
Napoleon to carry out the Coup d’Etat. We have no space 
to summarise the rest of the speech, but its tone affords 
by no means pleasant reading to those who still hope against 
hope that the desire for revenge will die away in France without 
another war. Underlying the whole, though carefully suppressed, 
is the feeling that all true Frenchmen are only waiting for the 
moment to strike. 


The anti-vaccinators did not take much by their reconnais- 


sance in force in the House of Commons yesterday week. They 
took their ground feebly, and hardly held it at all. Mr. Picton 
was almost the only man who seemed to think that the vac- 
cinated die as freely from small-pox as the unvaccinated; 
while Mr. Ritchie’s figures on the other side,—if they can be 
accurately verified, as we suppose they can,—were exceedingly 
impressive. “ From 1847 to 1853 the mean annual death-rate 
from small-pox was 1,617 per million; from 1854 to 1871, when 
vaccination was obligatory, but was inefficiently performed, the 
death-rate from small-pox was 817 per million; and in 1872, the 
number of deaths had gone down to 323 per million.” Again, 
‘out of 323 children in the Metropolis under ten years, in 1884-85, 
16 deaths of children who had been vaccinated occurred, 34 
children died whose vaccination was not stated, and 273 were 
unvaccinated.” The amendment against the vote for payments 
to the vaccinating surgeons was rejected by a majority of 130 
(196 to 66). 


It is announced that when King Humbert visited a few days 
ago the ironworks at Terni,—where the water-power is furnished 
by the famous waterfall,—the Bishop of Terni paid his respects 
to the King, along with the other civil authorities. This is the 
first time that any Bishop of a diocese formerly pontifical 
has recognised the change of Sovereignty, and it is inferred that 
the event indicates a change of Papal policy which may have 
the most important results. Perhaps the event is not the less 
significant that it was almost contemporary with the publica- 
tion of a letter by the Pope to the Cardinal Rampolla, the new 
Pontifical Secretary of State, dated June 15th, in which the 
Pope reiterates his claim to independence, and intimates that the 
necessary independence can only be assured to him by the grant 
of some secular sovereignty, and points out how much the Papacy 
may do by reconciling itself to the Governments of civilised 
States in Italy, France, Spain, Austria, and Germany, to pro- 
mote the welfare of those States. In terms, no doubt, this letter 
reads like the old assertions of the indefeasible rights of the 
Papacy. But theoretic statements should never be read apart 
from the acts which serve to interpret their drift, and if the 
Pope is willing to recognise the Royal authority in a diocese of 
which, as he considers, the Church has been robbed, he must 
wish Italy to understand that he contends for the recognition of 
an abstract principle which may be adequately satisfied by the 
Italian State on very easy terms indeed. The incident is very 
important, for Italy with a heartily friendly Pope behind her 
would become a very powerful factor indeed in the inter- 
national politics of Europe. 


The inquiry into Miss Cass’s arrest has been closed, and there 
can, we think, be no reasonable doubt at all that the case against 
the policeman Endacott of having arrested a perfectly innocent 
woman has been established by it. The only evidence tending to 
incriminate Miss Cass, the evidence of Madame Pietra especially, 
and that of the witness Wheatley, broke down completely ; while 
Miss Cass’s statements were fully supported by Mr. Edgar 
Walford, a draper’s assistant, of 51 Old Compton Street, Soho. 
Whether Endacott will be prosecuted for perjury, is not yet 
known. Indeed, it seems quite uncertain whether he made a 
mistake, and was then perverse enough to insist that he was 
right, or whether he brought a false charge against an innocent 
woman knowing it to be false. 


The “Marriages Confirmation (Antwerp) Bill,” intended to 
legalise Mrs. Langworthy’s marriage, now before Parliament, 
raises some very important legislative problems. When the 
regulations made by Parliament for the marriages of British 
subjects abroad are not complied with, has Parliament any 
business to render valid a marriage, even notwithstanding 
that one of the parties fully believed that the ceremony 
was being duly performed? On the whole, we think 
the true principle is that such marriages ought to be con- 
firmed by ex post facto acts of legislation. This is cer- 
tainly the principle upon which Parliament has acted when 
legalising marriages improperly solemnised at foreign Con- 
sulates, as, for instance, by the Odessa Marriage Act, 1867, or by 
the Acts legalising marriages contracted in unlicensed chapels. 
If Parliament is satisfied that a marriage, though bad through 
neglect or default, was in no sense a mock marriage—i.e., a 
marriage recognised as a sham by both sides—it has not only 
a right to render such a marriage valid, but exercises its powers 
wisely by doing so. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@———. 
THE GREAT DANGER OF THE SITUATION. 


E doubt whether either the Government or the public 
duly appreciate the chief danger of the situation. The 
longer we study the events of the Session, the significant atti- 
tude of Mr. Parnell, and that attitude of the Irish tenants 
which makes Mr. Parnell’s attitude so significant, the more 
deeply we are convinced that if the agrarian problem could be 
really solved, the constitutional problem would not be found 
half so serious as it is the cue of the Home-rulers to represent, 
and as a great many of them no doubt,—Mr. Gladstone 
especially,—believe it to be. But this conviction, deep 
as it is, gives us little comfort, when we see, or think 
we see, that every effort to ease off the immediate 
pressure of the agrarian difficulty, is tending to render its 
early settlement on a large scale, except by the most wholesale 
confiscation, all but impossible. The situation is this. The 
Government have now introduced, and are pressing through 
the House of Commons, a measure not merely for reducing 
temporarily the rents that the recent fall of prices has 
rendered oppressive,—for this reduction, just because it is a 
temporary expedient, would, we believe, do little harm,— 
but that may easily go so far in enabling the tenant- 
farmer to decline all payment of rent that is in any way 
inconvenient to him, without losing his holding, that he 
will be absolutely indisposed to make himself owner of 
the property at all. All parties are agreed that to intro- 
duce a peasant-proprietary on a large scale is the one hopeful 
remedy for the present state of things in Ireland. But 
Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Chamberlain, and others have 
set their faces resolutely against throwing any part of the 
burden of the scheme of purchase on the British taxpayer. 
We have never assented to the justice of this attitude of 
theirs, and we do not assent to it now. We hold that 
if British mismanagement has led, as most people believe 
that it has led, to the agony of the Irish crisis, the one 
way in which we could expiate our mismanagement with- 
out injury to the Empire, would be to ease off the pressure of 
the crisis by the use of a little of our very considerable, though 
not superabundant, wealth. But, however, as Mr. Gladstone 
has declared that the sands have run through the hour-glass, 
and as Sir George Trevelyan rages against the mere mention of 
the smallest British responsibility for the redemption of the 
Trish land, as he does not rage against any of the more serious 
injustices of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, we have very slender 
hope that even this Government will have the courage to 
recur to the general character of Mr. Gladstone’s plan for the 
solution of the agrarian question ; and if so, we are thrown 
back upon plans which require the Irish tenant-farmer to buy 
out his landlord honestly for himself, if he is to become a 
proprietor at all. 

But if the Irish tenant-farmer is to buy out his landlord 
for himself, we must make it his interest so todo, And the 
great danger of the present Land Bill appears to us to be that 
it puts so many and such grave difficulties in the way of 
obtaining even the most reasonabie rent from a tenant who 
does not choose to pay it, that the keen Irish farmer will see at 
once that it may be his interest not to buy out his landlord, 
—at all events at any price which it is conceivable that we 
could require the landlord to accept. Look at the twenty- 
second clause of the measure which is now before the House 
of Commons, which defines “the power of the Court to stay 
eviction,’—a power which, so far as we understand Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Carlton Club meeting, is likely to be 
extended rather than to be restrained in Committee. The 
first portion of this clause, even as it came down to the 
Commons from the Lords, runs as follows :— 

“In any proceedings for the recovery of a holding to which this 
section applies, for non-payment of rent, if the Court in which the 
proceedings are pending is satisfied by the evidence before it that the 
tenant of the holding is unable to satisfy by an immediate payment 
in full the landlord’s claim for arrears of rent for which the pro- 
ceedings are brought, and for costs, and that such disability does not 
arise from his own conduct, act, or default, and there is reasonable 
ground for believing that, having regard to the interests both of the 
landlord and tenant, an extension of time to pay ought to be granted, 
the Court may put astay upon the execution of the judgment of the 
Court, for such time as the Court thinks reasonable; and the Court 
may, if it thinks fit, order that the arrears of rent and the costs, or such 
sum in satisfaction thereof as may be agreed upon between the parties, 
shall be paid by such instalments as the Court may appoint : Provided 
that when the landlord has offered to accept in full satisfaction of the 
arrears of rent, such lesser sum, payable either in one payment or in 





instalments, as the Court shall think reasonable, and Reade 
ee gach offer, no stay of execution shall be granted under this. 
Now, even if the terms of this proviso are not to be “ extended ” 
in Committee, it is obvious that as it stands it gives the Court 
the absolute power to judge between a landlord and his tenant 
whether it will stay proceedings for eviction or not, and how 
long it will stay them, and on what terms it will allow the 
proceedings to go on again. And the real question is, how 
this enormous and arbitrary power is likely to be used 
by the Irish Courts concerned. It may be used, no doubt 
where there is time so to use it, in the wisest and the most 
judicial way. But is it likely that it will be generally so used? 
An immense amount of very difficult discretion must be exer. 
cised by the Courts under these large powers. It is to be 
feared that it will be often exercised under some dominant 
prepossession,—either the prepossession of sympathy with the 
landlord, or the prepossession of sympathy with the tenant 
and in either case alike the result must be very mischievous, If 
the Court exhibits a strong leaning to the landlords, we should 
hear the cry which has gone up during the present Session over 
again, and so far as such Courts go, the Act will be declared a 
failure, and the agitation will be renewed. If the Court 
exhibits a strong leaning to the tenant, under the dominant 
influence of popular Irish opinion and the influence of 
the Press,—which is, we think, the more likely event 
of the two,—then the Court will interpose so many 
delays, and render eviction, even in the case of the most 
moderate rents, so practically impossible, that the tenant 
will certainly say to himself that, far from its being his 
interest to buy his holding, he is much better off as he is, 
He can pay just rent enough to induce the Court to withhold 
its assent from any proceedings for eviction, and then he can 
wait, in the assurance that it is more likely that Mr. 
Parnell’s agitation will in the end get him his holding for 
little or nothing, than that the Court will ever agree to 
turn him out because he pays only half or a quarter of the 
stipulated rent. We really do not and cannot know how the 
Irish Courts will use these powers ; but we feel very confident 
that if, as is most likely—knowing as they will know the 
extreme dislike of the Government to suffer from the scandals 
of scenes such as we have lately had in eviction cases,— 
they incline towards a very liberal use of their power to 
stay evictions, the result must be to discourage and pre- 
vent purchase. The first essential of the success of a 
purchase measure is that the tenant should feel that it 
gives him his best chance of becoming the proprietor of his 
farm. Will he think that, if he can count on remaining 
undisturbed, although he pays only a portion of his rent, and 
if he feels sure that the longer the other portion remains 
unpaid, the more likely it will be to be remitted altogether ? 
We are earnestly, intensely desirous to see the tenant-farmers 
of Ireland transformed as soon as possible into owners, and that, 
too, at a valuation of the land which shall be really fair, and 
shall take full account of the fall of prices which has lately 
so much depreciated the value of land. Undoubtedly the 
loss due to that depreciation should fall on the seller,—that 
is, the present owner,—not on the buyer. But none the 
less the tenant-farmer should feel that when that fall in value 
has been fairly taken into consideration, he is not likely to gain 
anything by refusing to buy, by trusting to the dilatory action 
of the Courts in staying evictions, and to the consequent 
accumulation of arrears, for running down the value of the 
land still further. Unless the House of Commons enter on the 
twenty-second clause fully realising the immense danger of 
the situation, we greatly fear that the passing of the present 
measure, so far from paving the way for a purchase measure 
of a large kind, may render such a measure simply impossible. 
Mr. Davitt evidently hopes to put a final end to evictions, 
whether for just or for unjust rent. But if the measure now 
before Parliament plays into Mr. Davitt’s hands, the Govern- 
ment had better give up all idea of a great purchase measure, 
and confess that what it really means to do is to promote 
confiscation by rendering eviction so difficult as to be practi- 
cally impossible. Of course, we are well aware that that 
is not the object of the Government at all. But we do 
fear lest it should do unintentionally what would least of all 
suit its policy. If it is not to make this mistake, the Courts 
should be instructed peremptorily that it is their duty never to 
stay evictions where a reasonable rent is not punctually paid, 
and there should be some standard given them by which to 
judge what rent is reasonable, or far too great a discretion will 





be left in their hands. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE second suspension of Mr. Healy during the present 
Session,—in this case, at all events, a suspension which 
there can be little doubt that that able Nationalist was deter- 
mined to force upon the Speaker,—gives us an opportunity for 
saying a few words on a subject of which Englishmen’s minds, 
and even hearts, should be full,—the condition of the House 
of Commons. That is a subject which more or less contains 
every other political subject. If the House of Commons is to 
degenerate and become the kind of assembly which it bids fair 
to be unless the auguries of the last year or two are to be 
falsified, there is nothing to which Englishmen can look forward 
except the gradual failure of Parliamentary government, and 
the resort to some other in all probability less free and 
liberal system of self-government. A greater calamity could 
hardly befall us, and yet it is one of which we can see the 
imminent danger, unless the country is prepared, as we trust 
it is, to nerve itself to resolute, and even peremptory, although 
absolutely impartial action. Our own attitude in relation to 
this matter has been, and is likely to be, much misunder- 
stood. We are supposed by some of our correspondents, 
—by Mr. Spicer, for instance, whose very fair and temperate 
letter we publish to-day, and by another gentleman, who takes 
a more indignant tone, and announces his intention to give up 
reading this journal for the future—to have taken a most 
unjust view of Dr. Tanner’s case last week, because we did not 
state his own view of it, and that of his adherents, in full. 
The truth is, that we did not think that in the least relevant, 
We were not unwilling to suppose that Dr. Tanner's statement 
of what happened last week in the House of Commons was at 
least as near the truth as Mr. Long’s. We are quite ready 
to admit that Mr. Long may have deserved a severe 
rebuke for provoking Dr. Tanner, as we are willing to 
admit that Mr. Courtney was justified on Thursday in 
reproaching Mr. De Lisle with conduct that is frequently 
calculated to incite the Irish Members to disorder. But what 
was obvious in the case of Dr. Tanner was that, even if we 
accept his own account of it, he had violated the decencies 
of the House of Commons not for the second, or third, 
or fourth time this Session, but after a number of previous 
offences that were so numerous as to indicate a genuine 
contempt for the authority of the House. It was for this, and 
not for his conduct in relation to Mr. Long especially,—which 
may even have been just what he himself described it,—that 
we ventured to express our deep conviction that Mr. Peel was 
for once wanting in firmness and decision. No one can entertain 
a deeper respect for the Speaker than ourselves, and we heartily 
agree that the House was bound to defer to his judgment,— 
mistaken though we deem that judgment to have been. We 
should have supported him warmly had he thought right to 
reprimand Mr, Long, as Mr. Courtney on Thursday night 
virtually reprimanded Mr. De Lisle. We should have even 
been gratified had it so happened that the heavy displeasure 
of the House had descended first on an English, and 
not on an Irish Member, though that, of course, is 
not a matter in which there can be any discretion. We 
would have the authority of the House upheld against 
English even more strenuously than against Irish Members, 
who have perhaps more excuse for their outbreaks. But 
when the moment comes that any Member, English or Irish, 
shows his deliberate neglect of the decencies of the House,— 
and deliberate neglect has, we think, been shown both by Dr, 
Tanner and by Mr. Healy,—we would have judgment short 
and sharp pronounced upon them, and a kind of judgment that 
will relieve the House from their defiance, if it does not secure 
their humble submission. 

Mr. Spicer evidently holds that till Home-rule is conceded 
to Ireland, it is hopeless to enforce discipline on the Irish 
Members, We understand his argument perfectly, and think 
it a good argument, so far as it goes, for Home-rule in Ireland. 
But to grant Home-rule to Ireland in order to get more autho- 
rity over Irish Members, reminds us of Charles Lamb’s story of 
the Chinese who burnt down villages in order to get roast pork ; 
or, to use a more dignified simile, it is like enhancing the beauty 
and richness of a flower by burying at its root the head of a 
murdered man. If it be no danger to the Empire, and be for the 
benefit of Ireland to grant Home-rule, let us grant Home-rule 
byallmeans, But to grant Home-rule only to render the Irish 
Members more amenable to discipline, is to defeat our own 
ends. Directly they had got it, they would repeat the mancuvre 
to gain some further end which, in their opinion, would be 
desirable for the improvement of the relations between 








Ireland and England. If we cannot enforce discipline without 
dismembering the Empire, we certainly shall not enforce dis- 
cipline after we have dismembered it. 

Our case is, that without stern discipline the greatest 
of British institutions will become a by-word among the 
nations, and that it is a sickly tenderness for individuals 
which considers the special “ attenuating circumstances ” 
affecting their case so anxiously, that the greater historical 
interests of the nation are not seen in their due proportion. 
We see with fear and dismay,—a fear and dismay which are 
hardly ever completely absent from the mind of the present 
writer at least, even when politics are not uppermost,— 
the degenerating tone of the House of Commons. And we 
must express our frank belief that the scrupulous desire to be 
what we may call pedantically just to any one man which pre- 
vents the public from seeing that the House of Commons 
suffers while these individual offenders are having all con- 
ceivable allowances made for them, is like the tenderness of 
the physician who, to spare the pain of an amputation, allows 
a limb to mortify. Let us grant that Mr. Healy and Dr. 
Tanner were provoked, and provoked by a party who were 
disposed to boycott the Irish Members. Still, Mr. Healy and 
Dr. Tanner, not for the first or second, or third or fourth times, 
showed their indifference to the rules and amenities of the 
House of Commons, and for that reason only,—namely, that 
more than any one else they have displayed utter indifference 
to the dignity of the House in a Session when a similar in- 
difference has been displayed in a less degree, by a number of 
other Members,—we hold that their reiterated and persistent 
offences of this kind demanded an example. Undoubtedly, 
if Mr. Peel erred last week, he erred on the side of 
generosity to the Irish Members; and as he has probably 
suffered more from their indifference to the dignity of the 
House of Commons than any other person, he may have felt 
that he had some right to be generous. But the House 
degenerates in tone so rapidly, that every opportunity lost of 
vindicating the dignity and authority of the House is a public 
calamity, a public calamity which to many of us becomes a 
serious private calamity too. It is no trivial misfortune which 
threatens us. If the House of Commons is to become what 
it is now from year to year tending to become, and at a rate of 
acceleration which is thoroughly alarming, the great days of 
the British Parliament are already numbered. 

What is urgently needed is a growing conviction on the part 
of the public that strenuous measures are called for, and a con- 
viction in the House that strenuous measures will be justified by 
public opinion. Sir William Harcourt challenged the Tories to 
move his own suspension. We should have been very sorry to see 
him suspended at that moment, because we think that he was 
right in appealing to the House not to permit the provocative 
sounds of triumph with which Mr. Healy’s suspension was cele- 
brated by some of the Ministerial Members, and we should like 
to see anything that is provocative on either side punished as. 
peremptorily as the disorder which provocation causes. But 
Sir William Harcourt has not always been so well employed 
as he was at the moment when he challenged the Tories to- 
move his suspension. He is not unfrequently as provocative: 
a speaker, and sometimes as irrelevantly provocative a speaker, 
as there is in the House of Commons, and it would be setting 
asalutary example which we should rejoice to see, if in a mood 
of that kind he did bring upon himself the sentence which he 
challenged. What we need is the enforcement of a stern 
discipline on both sides alike, without favour and without 
weakness. If we cannot save the House of Commons 
from the decay into which it is falling, we certainly 
cannot save its legislation from exhibiting the signs of that 
decay. Mr, Peel and Mr. Courtney are just the men who 
can give us what we want. But then, the public must 
make them see that they will be supported with earnestness 
by the nation, if they use their authority with a sternness 
for which as yet there is no precedent. It is a case 
of kill or cure. For our own part, we look on no other 
political feature of the day with so much alarm. We may 
make a terrible mistake about Ireland, and yet expiate that 
mistake. But if we do not strengthen the hands of the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Committees, and not only 
strengthen their hands, but make them see that we wish them, 
with all due impartiality, to exert a kind of authority for 
which there is no precedent, and for which till within the last 
few years there has been no excuse, we shall let the one 
powerful institution of this country fall into a condition in 
which its power will be a pure misfortune, because it will be 
power for mischief, and for mischief alone. 
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SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S UNIONISM. 


T is not easy to follow Sir George Trevelyan. On the first 
reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for the better government 

of Ireland, he held that ‘‘ the confession that the Liberal Party 
was a Home-rule Party—I speak with all respect for those who 
feel otherwise,—is one which, till every faculty I have is strained 
to the uttermost, and every constitutional method inside and 
outside the House has been exhausted, I for one will never 
consent to.” Whatever the Liberal Party was before Mr. 
Gladstone accepted office in 1886, there is no question as to 
what the Liberal Party ‘s under the same leader now. It isa 
Home-rule Party, and little else. It is embarked in an effort 
to give Home-rule to Ireland which must swallow up all its 
minor efforts, as Aaron’s serpent swallowed up the serpents of 
his rivals. Nay, it is committed by the mouth of its great chief 
to give an extension to the Home-rule movement in relation to 
Wales and Scotland such as would never have been thought of 
had not so sturdy a resistance been offered to the carrying of 
Home-rule for Ireland. Thusthe Liberal Party nowisa Home-rule 
Party par excellence ; it would disappear from practical politics 
for the moment if its followers could suddenly be converted from 
their adherence to Home-rule. And yet, if Sir George Trevelyan 
has been engaged during the last few months in “ straining to 
the uttermost” every faculty he has, and in exhausting “ every 
constitutional method inside and outside the House ” to avert 
Home-rule, he has kept it a profound secret from the public 
in general, and, indeed, taken no way of indicating it, exeept 
the uncommonly strange way of proclaiming to all the world 
that there is no excuse for not following Mr. Gladstone, now 
that he has conceded that the Irish representatives are to 
be retained at Westminster in the next Home-rule measure 
which Mr. Gladstone supports. Now, no one ever supposed 
that the retention of the Irish representatives at Westminster 
could affect in the least degree the objections to Home-rule 
which Sir George Trevelyan once put so very powerfully. 
What were those objections? He urged that there had 
sprung up in Ireland “a class of men,” to use his own 
words, “who gain their livelihood by criminal agitation ;” 
that unless the control of the police could be reserved to 
“the central authority in all its departments, we had better 
go in at once for the repeal of the Union ;” that ‘to keep the 
name and outward semblance of a Union, and at the same time 
to put into the hands of the enemies of that Union full license 
to keep Ireland in disorder, is a policy which could not recom- 
mend itself to those who know the country.” Indeed, * that any 
responsible body of Ministers, whatever else they did, should 
put the keeping of the police, the enforcement of civil obliga- 
tions, and the safety and property of our fellow-citizens 
throughout Ireland in the hands of an elective Irish Par- 
liament,” was incredible to Sir George Trevelyan fifteen 
months ago. Well, how can Mr, Gladstone’s concession that 
Irish representatives are to remain at Westminster alter in 
the smallest particular the general drift of these objections ? 
It cannot alter them at all. Yet Sir George Trevelyan is 
now indignant, astounded, hardly able to express his surprise 
and his resentment, that his former objections to Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy should be quoted against him as any reason why he 
should object to Mr. Gladstone’s policy now. Will Mr. 
Parnell’s, or Mr. Dillon’s, or Mr. Healy’s, or Dr. Tanner’s 
presence at Westminster in the least prevent Mr. Gladstone from 
putting “ the police, the enforcement of civil obligations, and 
the safety and property of our fellow-citizens throughout 
Treland in the hands of an elective Irish Parliament,” as, indeed, 
he is pledged to do? Sir George Trevelyan will say, perhaps, 
that Mr, Gladstone is not pledged to do this; that, on the 
contrary, he made the magnificent offer of discussing with 
Lord Hartington what could be done to keep the control of 
Irish justice more or less under the central power. And, of 
course, to gain his point Mr. Gladstone will discuss anything 
with anybody in the most frank and courteous way; no one 
doubts that. But how can he retreat from his engage- 
ment not to offer Ireland what will not content the 
Irish representatives? And is Sir George Trevelyan, with his 
experience of those representatives, prepared for a moment to 
contend that they will ever accept a Legislature or Executive 
which is not to be master of the ordinary administration of 
justice in Ireland? Sir George, indeed, is well aware that, now 
that he has become a Home-ruler, he must drop the language 
of a yearago. He says nothing now about the police. He 
limits himself now to asking the control of the Constabulary 
and the appointment of the Judges for the central power. 
We!l, even if that were conceded,—which it might be,—he 








knows with the most intimate knowledge that neit 
Judges nor the Constabulary,—which is ry Bh -y a 
—can by any possibility prevent that organised and minute 
system of persecution from being carried out in Ireland of which 
a year ago he expressed so eloquent and hearty a horror. With 
the grant of an elective Legislature, and an Administration 
dependent on that Legislature, to Ireland, we virtually abandon 
Ireland, as he saw very well in the spring of last year, to the 
violent party, from whom he has himself experienced treat- 
ment of the vilest kind, and from whose government of 
Ireland he has himself taught us to expect the worst possible 
fruits. But all this he is willing to ignore on the very 
strange and unintelligible ground that Mr. Gladstone has 
consented to the retention of Mr. Parnell and Dr. Tanner 
and the rest of the Irish representatives at Westminster, 
and was willing to confer with Lord Hartington on the 
subject of controlling the Irish administration of justice from 
Westminster. He might just as well have consented to ignore 
all his objections to the system of Army Purchase on the 
ground that there were a sufficient number of military officers 
in the House of Commons to stand up for it, and that the 
Government of the day had consented to discuss how the 
objections to Purchase might be removed. 

No true Unionist can read Sir George Trevelyan’s speeches 
at Glasgow without a lively feeling of regret. They mean one 
thing, and one thing only, that whereas Sir George Trevelyan 
once thought the grant of Home-rule to Ireland a much greater 
evil than the break-up of the Liberal Party, he now thinks 
the break-up of the Liberal Party a much greater evil than 
the grant of Home-rule to Ireland. If he would only say so 
frankly, there would at least be some consolation for those of 
us who on that point totally disagree with him. But he does 
not do anything of the kind. THe only tells us that we are not 
true Liberals at all if we do not follow his example. Well, that 
is a sort of dogmatism which we do not at all admire, and which 
is not likely, we think, to reconcile anybody to Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s extraordinary and rapid change of front. We may fairly 
turn his own words against him, and say that “ that sense of 
fairplay which was once a national characteristic is not very 
visible there.” If he chooses to decide for himself that it is 
right to cast away every security for the just government of 
Ireland for which he was so deeply concerned fifteen months 
ago, rather than injure the prospects of the Liberal Party, we 
can only regret the perversion of his judgment. But when 
he tells us all that we have no choice as fair men with Liberal 
principles at heart except to follow his example, we cannot 
help retorting that, in our view, we have no choice as fair men 
with Liberal principles at heart except to repudiate his example. 
We venture to assert, on the other side of the question, that in 
the first place, the Conservative Party has been liberalised,— 
perhaps too suddenly liberalised,—by the Household Suffrage 
Act, and so much liberalised that it can never again unite for 
the cause of exclusiveness and privilege as it habitually 
united for that cause before; next, that even if it 
were not so, even if the Conservative Party were the old 
Tory Party, and not the party thoroughly penetrated by 
popular sympathies which it now is, even so, the cause of 
unity in the Kingdom, and the cause of justice in Ireland, would 
be of much more account, of much more solemn obligation, 
than the petty party cause on which Sir George Trevelyan 
appears willing to stake all his reputation as a statesman ; and 
lastly, that the cause of liberty itself is suffering in his 
hands. Liberalism, as he now understands it, threatens to 
become a very different cause indeed from that which moved 
him not many months ago to stand up so boldly for those 
“victims and martyrs” of the National League in Ireland 
whom he now abandons to the tender mercy of Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Dillon. We have been amongst the most hearty of 
Sir George Trevelyan’s admirers. But though we cannot say 
that we expect his defeat by Mr. Evelyn Ashley at Glasgow, 
we should welcome it, though not without great regrets, as 
the defeat of a man who has, in our opinion, turned his back 
upon his better political self. 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


E see no reason to doubt that Tord Salisbury was 
stating what is an actual fact when he expressed, as he 

did on Monday night, his conviction that the chances of a general 
scheme of International Arbitration are even more remote 
now than they were some years ago. Unless we are willing to 
shut our eyes to the present condition of affairs in Europe, it 
is impossible to deny that the nations grow less rather than 
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more prepared to listen to reason and right in the settlement 
of their disputes with each other. Mr. J ustice Butt’s speech 
at the thirteenth Conference for the Codification of the Law 
of Nations, in which he stated that “the vast proportions 
which the standing armies of the European States had assumed, 
adverse as they might at first sight appear to be to their 
aceful aspirations, would, before very long, be found to make 
for rather than against them,” and in which he commented 
on the growing tendency among nations to refer matters to 
arbitration, is held by those who regard the Prime Minister’s 
yiew as too pessimistic, to suggest instead grounds on which 
we have a right to believe in the possibility of International 
Arbitration. 

Yet, in truth, if we look closely at Mr. Justice Butt’s words, 
it cannot be said that they give any ground for such hope. 
Mr. Richard, in a paper read before the same Conference, has 
calculated that the armies of Europe on the peace footing alone 
number 3,000,000 men, while on a war footing they nearly 
reach the enormous total of 11,000,000. If we could 
suppose that the Powers which raise these armies do so 
simply in order to defend themselves, it might be possible 
to fancy that they could some day be got to agree to 
arbitration and disarmament. Unfortunately, the facts 
show that most of the great armies are raised and maintained 
quite as much on other grounds, No doubt defence is one 
object, but it is not the only or the greatest. The smaller 
Powers, like Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, may raise 
armies to keep themselves from being destroyed, but among 
the greater Powers the motives are not so simple, Russia, for 
instance, maintains her armaments from a variety of reasons, 
The traditions of the Romanoff dynasty teach its head that it 
is his duty to spread and consolidate in every possible way the 
rule of the Russian Czar. Next may be reckoned the ideal of 
the Panslavists, an ideal passionately entertained by immense 
numbers of Russians, which makes it a sacred duty to unite 
the whole Slavonic people, and to wrest Constantinople from 
the Turks. To carry oat either of these purposes a great 
military organisation is necessary. Till, therefore, they are 
abandoned, it is useless to think of a voluntary Russian 
disarmament. In Austria, the forces that tend towards the 
maintenance of a great army are not less potent, though 
perhaps less obvious. There, not only are there strong 
dynastic traditions in favour of enlarging the borders of the 
State, but the extraordinarily diverse nature of the peoples 
ruled over by the House of Hapsburg makes it seem impera- 
tive to the statesmen who desire to prevent the dissolution 
of the Empire, that the bond of a great army should be main- 
tained. In France, a feeling different again from that of 
either Russia or Austria influences Frenchmen to maintain 
their Army in full efficiency—the feeling of revenge. 
The intense and passionate desire that animates many 
Frenchmen of all parties and shades of opinion is the 
desire to humble Germany and reinstate France in her old 
position in Europe. This is not the spirit which makes dis- 
armament possible. In Germany, if the old Prussian desire 
of conquest which made Frederick the Great sometimes act 
like a political brigand has died out, a spirit just as inimical 
to the suppression of armaments has taken its place. In the 
German Empire, not only are the interests of the military class 
of paramount consideration among the soldiers, but the idea of 
German unity and German greatness are in the mind of the 
people bound up with the Army. The Army has become an 
idol to the whole nation, and to propose disarmament would 
sound to a patriotic German the wildest and most treason- 
able of schemes. We thus see that among the Great 
Powers the armies are maintained for purposes quite other 
than those of defence, and for purposes which are absolutely 
inconsistent with any idea of international arbitration. When 
armies are kept up only in order to protect a nation’s territory, 
arbitration may do instead of fighting. When they are kept 
up, as they are now, for purposes which arbitration could not 
possibly accomplish, Lord Salisbury cannot be called too pessi- 
mistic in banishing “ international arbitration ” to the times of 
our grandchildren. Again, if we look at the sort of quarrels 
between nations in which it is sought to apply the principle 
of arbitration, it is obvious that the practical utility of the 
scheme is very small. Nations will submit quarrels in which 
they are not very deeply concerned, quarrels which are not worth 
fighting about, to arbitration ; but on points of vital interest 
they will make no such concession, Take a present instance, 
that of the Bulgarian Question. There, Russia, whatever may 
be the merits, is not the object of attack ; but is, on account of 
her own political schemes, taking certain action. She believes 





that the future of her influence in the Balkans depends upon 
her preventing particular schemes of government from being 
carried out in Bulgaria, and she therefore interferes there 
both openly and secretly. A point may, however, be reached 
at which her action will bring Russia into actual conflict with 
Bulgaria and with Austria. Is it conceivable that either 
Power, under these circumstances, would accept International 
Arbitration? Austria might be glad enough for the Concert 
of Europe to warn Russia from violating Bulgarian territory, 
and for any assistance the other Powers might give her in 
resisting her neighbour's advance, but that would be some- 
thing very different from International Arbitration. You can 
no more deal thus with a question of wanton aggression or the 
exercise of legitimate influence, whichever it may be, than you 
can in private life refer a burglary to arbitration. 

But though we find it impossible to think that there is any 
chance that, as Europe is at present organised, International 
Arbitration would not fail as a substitute for great armies 
and great wars, it is possible that some more regular scheme 
may be devised for referring small but irritating questions such 
as those connected with boundaries, fisheries, and the lesser 
disputes arising from breaches of treaty obligations, to a regular 
Court of Arbitration, Nations are fortunately growing less 
and less touchy on questions of diplomatic etiquette, and the 
more a matter of course it becomes to refer such points to 
arbitration, the easier it will be. We must not suppose, hows 
ever, that in getting a more efficient and expeditious means 
for making such settlements as these, any great progress 
would be made towards an age of universal peace. Petty dis- 
putes of this kind are the excuses for wars, not their real 
reasons, Nations go to war through race-hatred, because they 
envy each other's territories or riches, because there is some 
internal pressure. To have taken away the smaller excuses by 
means of an International Board of Arbitration would do soma 
good in a humble way, but not the great good which our 
benevolent dreamers are so sanguine of effecting, A nation 
bent on fighting may prefer an excuse, but if one is not to be 
found, it will make war all the same. 

Still, convinced as we are of the impracticability of any 
immediate scheme of arbitration, we must not forget one pro- 
ject of the kind which seems to us full of promise of practical 
utility, though far more modest in its aim. It is that England 
and the United States should resolve to refer all matters 
whatever in dispute between them to arbitration, and that a 
popular movement favourable to that solution of our inter- 
national difficulties should be cordially promoted on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Here is an object practicable—indeed, fairly 
within reach—which would contribute more than any 
ambitious scheme such as is often projected, to further the ends 
of our too sanguine philanthropists. It is, we hope, now 
nearly impossible that the arbitrament of the sword should be 
appealed to between the English race on this and on that side 
of the Atlantic Ocean and the two peoples, if they will, may 
easily make it quite impossible. 


THE POWER OF THE NAVY. 


HE great Review at Spithead was not required to impress 

on us the vast change which has occurred in the con- 
ditions of naval warfare and in the position of England as a 
Maritime Power, but it serves to deepen an impression already 
profound. We may be dazzled by the magnitude of the 
spectacle and the force embodied in it, and carry away 
from the scene the reflection that, despite all shortcomings, 
the British Navy is still able to maintain that supremacy at 
sea upon which we rely for safety. Nevertheless, however 
reasonable our pride and well grounded our confidence, it is 
just as well to remember that all Navies nowadays are in an 
experimental state, and that no one can tell what will happen 
when two great fleets, or even two great ships, engage in 
actual battle. For the materials of which the vessels are 
composed, their armament and motive-power, are all new, and 
have never been subjected to the crucial test of conflict. 
The line-of-battle ship, with all its complicated contrivances, - 
is hardly less of an absolute novelty than the torpedo-boat, with 
its locomotive submarine mine; but the latter appeals more 
powerfully to the imagination, and suggests more vivid 
examples of possible destruction. How all or any of the 
extremely varied species of war-craft, from the hugest and 
most complex to the unarmoured cruiser and the weird torpedo- 
boat, will behave, what effects they will produce, and what 
they will endure in the stress of combat, none save the boldest 





inventor or most confident seaman would ventureto say. The — 
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unknown and the unforeseen lie before them all, and that 
really constitutes the difference between the British Navy in 
1877 and the British Navy at the end of the last or the 
beginning of the present century. When Howe or Nelson 
sailed from Spithead, he knew exactly what could be done 
with his ships, what wood, and cordage, and sailcloth, and 
such guns as he had, could do and bear. The wind 
was his friend or enemy; but he knew it was not confined 
to particular spots. He had not to depend for motive- 
power upon coaling-stations, fixed or floating, and his chief 
anxiety was to secure suitable places for taking in water, 
obtaining stores and ammunition, and refitting after a long 
cruise, an action, or a storm. Now, however, in war as in 
peace, an Admiral is at the mercy of coal-depots, which are 
not so common as breezes ; he is more than ever dependent on 
his communications ; and if he can overcome these difficulties 
by sailor-forethought and mother-wit, it cannot be said that 
he starts on a naval campaign knowing, as his forefathers 
knew from long experience, what his fleet could do, and what 
he was likely to expect from the daring or the skill of his 
antagonist. The Fleet of our day is full of promise, but as 
nothing similar has ever been tried before, it is to a large 
extent experimental. At the same time, of course, all other 
Fleets are precisely in the same state; and, other things being 
equal, he will be the victor who gauges the more correctly the 
scope and potentiality of the new inventions, divines or dis- 
covers the secret of the new conditions, and applies his know- 
ledge with sagacity and resolution. 

In one respect, however, we may hope that there has been 
no essential change. The race which yielded the sea-dogs of 
old is still the same. There is no apparent abatement in the 
passion which sends boys to sea, and service afloat is still 
eagerly sought by the masses as well as the classes. At 
bottom, of course, it will be, as it always has been, the man, 
far more than the ship, who wins the day; and although the 
type of Jack Tar has undergone some modifications, yet the 
stuff of which he is made is what it was of yore. Bullying, 
brutality, and cruelty have been banished from the Navy, and 
the seaman as well as the officer should be, and no doubt is, 
improved by their absence; while it is certain that as greater 
knowledge pervades a ship’s crew, so it is not more than is 
imperatively required by the inroad which science has made 
upon old seamanship. To a considerable extent, therefore, 
the reasonable anxiety inspired by the unknown is allayed 
or counterbalanced by the security that the men who 
have to fight the new engines of warfare, under the 
new conditions, spring from the stock and are nourished 
on the maxims and traditions which prevailed in the 
great naval eras. Yet that strong assurance and basis of 
trust does not alter the fact that the machines, methods, and 
almost the substance of naval warfare have suffered such a 
change as renders it impossible to predict, even approximately, 
its future character and results. Besides the river actions 
during the Secession War, when relatively poor craft did 
wonders against fixed batteries, and the duel between the 
‘Merrimac’ and the ‘ Monitor, and that between the ‘Ala- 
bama’ and the ‘ Kearsage,’ there has been no sea-fight except 
the Battle of Lissa, The bombardment of Alexandria yielded 
valuable experience, but it cannot be regarded as a test action 
between ships and fortresses, because the defence, though plucky, 
was not what it would have been had European gunners and 
troops been inside the Egyptian forts. Taking all the recent 
experience together in America, in the Adriatic, and off the 
coasts of France and Egypt, it does not supply any sure guide 
to the probable upshot of a strife between two ironclad 
squadrons, or between an armoured squadron and a powerful, 
well-armed, and well-manned fortress. Whichever way we 
look at the problem, it is the uncertain, we might almost say 
the unknown, which shrouds the vista in obscurity. The Naval 
Review has proved that we have a powerful force afloat, at 
home as well as abroad ; but it does not tell us what the force 
can do. We can only learn that in the hour of trial. 

This uncertainty has a direct bearing on the larger question, 
—Have the weapons, motive-power, and conditions, all new, 
increased or diminished the naval might of England? In former 
times, we could and did accumulate sufficient ships to keep the 
sea, fight battles, blockade coasts, and protect commerce, It was 
possible to build, arm, equip, and man them in brief periods 
of time, by having recourse to private as well as public yards. 
Scores of them were added to the Navy in twelve months; and 
it was this facility, in addition to the destruction, or capture, 
or sealing-up of enemies, which made us predominant. We 
cannot, neither can our friends or foes, multiply ships as we 
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could at the beginning of the century. Can we maintain 
enough to blockade ports, sweep the seas, and protect com. 
merce? That has to be proved by experiment. For it ma 
happen that the new appliances afforded by science will even 
make us more powerful than we were ; and it is that, far more 
than the risks of defeat and disaster, which adds such a spice 
to the uncertainty of the future. It may be doubtful whether 
railways have not destroyed the efficacy of blockades, go 
far, at least, as trade is concerned; but it should ‘still 
be possible to seal up war-ports, keep open the high- 
ways upon the ocean, and use squadrons to convo 
transports bearing reliefs or troops upon distant expeditions 
Given the existence of war-ships in adequate numbers and 
assuming, what has to be proved, that the new species will 
fight as well, and with as great an approach to certainty, as 
the old, the key of the position lies in the coaling-stations 
Coal means what is equivalent to wind at will; and no coal 
means, at the best, safe inactivity, and at the worst, capture 
or destruction. Whatever may be the value of ironclad 
squadrons, swift cruisers, and torpedoes, they are one and all 
at present, useless without coal; and that nation will be the 
master of the sea which secures not a problematical, but a 
certain supply of fuel. Why England has not at this moment 
a command of coal on all the ocean routes, by which we mean 
command in time of war, is one of the mysteries of modern 
statesmanship ; and the neglect to establish such a control 
= to the uncertainty attending the future of British naval 
warfare. 





THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND AS A MODEL 


LANDLORD. 


O county in Scotland has passed through more notable 
vicissitudes of fortune than Sutherlandshire since one 
moiety of it came into the ownership of the Gower family 
through the marriage of Lord Stafford with the heiress of the 
ancient Sutherland clan, and since they acquired the other by 
purchase from Lord Reay. It is beyond question that the new 
possessors, from the time of their advent, have been continuously 
animated by a desire to further the prosperity of their big 
domain, and to advance the welfare of its inhabitants. For 
these objects they have expended their vast wealth with an 
unstinted liberality. They have never fallen to the unworthy 
position of being mere receivers of rent. Their relations 
towards their tenantry have always been other than that of 
bare creditors, no matter how easy-going and generous, Still, 
the results have not corresponded either with their wishes or 
their exertions. A grave initial blunder vitiated their first 
scheme from its commencement. The ill-effects of that mishap 
not only marred a well-meant contrivance, but have hindered 
and bafiled anxious efforts to straighten what had been twisted 
awry. Neither scientific knowledge nor empirical endeavour— 
though both have been resolutely applied under conditions the 
most fayvourable—has availed to overcome the original mistake, 
far less to succeed in making the best that could be made of 
the shire. Yet it was needful that something should be done 
when the English proprietor came into possession. Not only 
did the lack of tidiness and comfort offend his eye, but, apart 
from the absence of those external charms which continue to 
be maintained, at all events in the immediate vicinage of a 
great nobleman’s mansion, the peasantry were inured to dire 
privations, They were a manly, and, in their way, a pious 
race. Impoverished, helpless, with something of serf-like 
servility in conjunction with a curiously rigid independence, 
cut off by language from association with their nearest 
neighbours more than even in those days such neigh- 
bours were cut off from correspondence with their kinsfolk 
in America, despite a scant livelihood, aggravated frequently 
by miserable harvests, they never dreamt of begging for a penny 
rather than working for a sixpence, and clung with a true 
Celtic tenacity to their homesteads and their birthplace. The 
Marquis thought he could better their condition, and immensely 
improve the property. His plan was large and bold. He saw 
that beyond their little patches of oats, which did not always 
ripen, the population were mainly dependent upon their herds 
of black cattle which pastured on the hills. He knew, or 
heard, that these grazings, if put under sheep, would produce 
three or four pounds of prime mutton for every pound of ill- 
fed beef that came from them. He was aware that on two of 
its sides, involving much the bigger half of its whole circum- 
ference, the shire is laved by a sea teeming with fish which no 
one tried to catch. Why, it struck him, should not these two 
be utilised by a beneficent change of dwelling and occupation ? 
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Let the present inhabitants of the interior be transported to 
the coast, and taught to ply the craft of the fisherman ; let 
the places they vacate be leased to pastoral farmers from the 
Lowlands, men of capital, shrewdness, and enterprise, who 
know how to use the land ; thus will a double benefit be done 
to both classes immediately concerned, while a handsome gain 
will accrue to me and mine. It seemed a wise and feasible 
lan. It was inspired by a motive which was good and just. 
Tt was carried through with all possible forbearance. Yet the 
process of removal became harsh and stern. It went sorely 
ainst the grain of the people, who could not be uprooted 
without giving vent to what Carlyle called a “ mystic, man- 
dragora moan,” that awoke far-off echoes of resentment and 
condemnation. And the thing has not succeeded. Neither 
those who went nor those who came have achieved all that was 
hoped. The first, though better provided for by far than those 
who elsewhere were subjected to a like experience, have not 
taken in an apt and kindly fashion to their new mode of life. 
The second, though they enjoyed a good time for a long season, 
though the introduction of Cheviot sheep in large flocks 
seemed equivalent to opening a new source of permanent 
wealth, have been sharply pulled up, not only by the general 
depression in trade, but by the fact that they cannot sustain 
their former productiveness, Their land is becoming worn out. 
First, they had to send their young sheep to be wintered else- 
where,—a proceeding that raises their rent considerably. Next, 
they had to reduce the number of their flocks, their grazings 
being inadequate to carry the old amount of stock. Finally, 
the reduction in quantity has been mated with a reduction in 
the selling prices of both flesh and fleece. It is no marvel, 
therefore, thatthe Northern sheep-farmers are chary of renewing 
their tenancies, and that many Northern proprietors, the Duke 
of Sutherland among the rest, have numerous large farms on 
their hands, with valuable stocks which they have had to pay 
for. 


Yet the Duke, an earnest and manly person, not endowed 
with brilliant or showy accomplishments, but rich in saving 
common-sense, instinctively preferring what is solid to 
what is glittering, was one of the first to foresee what was 
coming, and assiduously to prepare for it. He has been free 
to do as he liked with the property for a quarter of a century. 
His first endeavour, undertaken spontaneously, though he 
sought and obtained excellent advice, was to redress the errors 
committed in connection with the evictions that took place ere 
he was born. There are still a large crofter and cottar popula- 
tion on the estate, who are more lightly rented than the vast 
majority of their compeers, - Their number, and the cheapness 
of their holdings, were alike demonstrated during the recent 
assize held in Sutherlandshire by the Crofter Commission. A 
considerable number of applicants were ill-advised enough to 
come forward with a solicitation to have a fair rent judicially 
fixed. A patient and searching inquiry led to conclusions that 
must have grievously disconcerted them. As a general rule, the 
exceptions being few and their importance trivial, the methods 
of calculation adopted by the Commissioners, which brought out 
the need of large reductions of rent in most other instances, 
suggested that on the Sutherland estate fairness demanded an 
increase, which was accordingly decreed, though in all likelihood 
it will not be exacted. Not only is the Duke content to allow 
easy terms to his small tenants ; he voluntarily anticipated some 
of the recent recommendations for an enlargement of their 
holdings. Partly with that view, partly to save the heavy 
expense to which flockmasters are subjected in the provision 
of wintering for their young sheep, he entered upon a gigantic 
enterprise of land reclamation and tillage, striving to convert 
the bleak muirlands and mountain-sides into fields waving with 
grain or productive of roots. The experiment conducted by 
Mr. Smith, of Deanston, for Sir James Matheson in the Island 
of Lewis, was repeated in Sutherland upon a scale more exten- 
Bive, more thorough, and vastly more promising. Yet it 
issued in a like nugatory and disappointing upshot. The rich, 
low-lying lands, though exposed to adverse climatic influences, 
might, were they abundantly supplied with nitrogen, the most 
valuable because the most permanent fertiliser, yield crops that 
would pay ; but the shallow soil of the mountain-sides, though 
ever 80 well cultivated, cannot overcome the long and ungenial 
spring, nor withstand the severe frosts that often prevail in the 
early summer, so as to grow seasonable crops that will prove 
remunerative at present prices, Well-nigh a quarter of a 
million sterling has been laid out upon this great undertaking. 

success attained has been very partial. No one can say 
that the trial made was superficial, short-lived, or defective. 
Whatever scientific wisdom could recommend, artful ingenuity 


could suggest, or patient labour, in conjunction with bounteous 
outlay, could accomplish, was carried through with resolution 
and good hope. The result has been to demonstrate that, at 
all events under present conditions, such as are likely long to 
exist, Sutherlandshire can never become an arable county, 
save in the hollows of its beautiful straths, which have at one 
time been overrun by water, where the soil is of greatest depth 
and finest quality, and has never been denuded of its elements 
of fertility, and where these elements can be quickened into 
activity by drainage, fallows, liming, and the use of mineral 
manures. That this should have been established is a great 
thing. It is, however, a small affair by comparison with what 
the Duke has done. 

A small pamphlet has been put forth by Mr. Brereton, who 
has come in place of the Lochs, father and son, and of Sir Arnold 
Kemball, as his factotum, which presents a sort of balance- 
sheet, accompanied by notes and comments, compiled from the 
accounts of the estate since his accession. It is worth study 
and preservation. It shows that his Grace has dealt with the 
county whence he has his title in a large-minded and open- 
handed fashion. The carefully verified statements it contains 
are enough to raise him to a front place among those munifi- 
cent landlords who sustain the honours of “ our old nobility ” 
in a superior and more befitting style than that celebrated by 
Lord John Manners in his salad days, when he cherished a 
lingering veneration for the traditions of feudalism, and, even 
though “ he had taken the oaths and his seat,” was not wholly 
reconciled to the fact that a Hanoverian dynasty should have 
supplanted the Stuarts. Not Devonshire nor Bedford, not 
Northumberland nor Portland, can show a more honourable 
and self-sacrificing record than the Duke of Sutherland. He 
has spent upon his Highland property more than he derived 
from it. His strong mechanical tastes have guided him in the 
outlay. Whatever captious and irrelevant criticism may be 
passed upon the partially futile attempt at land-reclamation, 
no competent person will question the judiciousness of what 
has been done otherwise. Before his time, toll-free roads 
traversed the whole county, and convenient inns, kept by 
respectable folk, who were under the strongest guarantees for 
good behaviour, were planted at suitable places. But all this 
has been revised and extended. The county has been opened 
up by railway communication constructed at the proprietor’s 
cost, which, though now amalgamated with the Highland Rail- 
way system, which runs from near Perth to within sight of 
Skye on the West, and to Thurso in the extreme North—a 
system which will almost vie in extent, therefore, with any in 
the Kingdom—left him with a loss of £80,000. Moreover, his 
early liking for the crofters, his desire to do them justice, and to 
work out the amelioration of their condition, have never abated. 
A large slice of his immense expenditure was devoted specially 
to their behoof. Mr. Brereton sums up his spontaneous outlay 
at £824,750, whereof £561,372 went on estate improvements, 
£230,702 on railways, and £32,676 on other public works,— 
more than one-half of the whole, or £446,199 in all, being 
spent upon labour. It is surely a rare instance of princely 
munificence, the more noteworthy that the sum of nearly 
£6,000 derived from the small tenantry does not meet the 
poor-rates and the school-rates, from which they alone derive 
benefit. Nevertheless, though he may have been a little 
irritated by recent proceedings, as even a very complacent man 
might excusably be, their benefactor has not grown wearied or 
niggardly. A very distinct intimation of his sagacious forecast 
is given unconsciously by Mr. Brereton, who lets fall a hint 
that if the Government would help the crofters, upon the lines 
of the Irish Purchase Act, to buy their holdings in fee simple, 
the Duke would not object. It will probably come to some- 
thing of this sort at last. Were all landlords like the Duke of 
Sutherland, as exemplary, as considerate, capable of being as 
generous, and disposed to be so, the need might be avoided,— 
certainly the difficulties of the performance would be smoothed. 








THE DEFICIENCIES OF A “ WELL-REGULATED 
MIND.” 

IR JOHN LUBBOCK, in the pleasant little book, to which 

we have once before referred, on “ The Pleasures of Life,” 

has produced what we may regard as a very taking picture of 
what used to be called, in the days of Miss Edgeworth and her 
contemporaries, a “well-regulated mind.” A well-regulated 
mind is, according to this book, a mind that insists on the daty 
of happiness and rejoices in the happiness of duty; that exults 
in the inexhaustible treasures of books, and has a happy art of 





selecting them well; that is duly grateful for the blessings of 
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friends, and has a deep sense of the value of time; that enjoys 
the pleasures of travel and the still greater pleasures of home; 
that is so rich in intelligent curiosity that science is a constant 
source of ever new delight, and has a turn for educating others 
so that every country walk may be a pleasure to the young under 
its influence, and every school over which it has any control may 
be a centre of vivid and harmless enjoyment. The book isa 
very thoughtful book, showing Sir John’s various and happily 
selected reading ; and yet after reading it and turning again 
to the preface, one draws a sigh of relief at the sentence 
which lets out the secret that it does not perfectly represent 
what the accomplished author is, but only what it is his 
ideal to be. “ Being myself,” he writes, “rather prone to suffer 
from low spirits, I have at several of these gatherings ” [gather- 
ings where he was asked to give away prizes and to improve the 
occasion] “taken the opportunity of dwelling on the privileges 
and blessings we enjoy ...... hoping that the thoughts and 
quotations in which I have myself found most comfort may 
perhaps be of use to others also.” It seems a rather unkind state 
of mind to feel real relief that any man to whom all these beautiful 
thoughts are familiar should suffer from “ low spirits,” and we 
are far from rejoicing in the bare fact of any man’s low spirits, 
least of all in the low spirits of one to whom we owe so large a 
debt for exciting our interest, giving us good counsel, and stand- 
ing up firmly for what is wise and right when men of genius are 
leading the multitude into dangerous paths, as we do to Sir John 
Lubbock. Nevertheless, it must even be confessed that there is 
a deep sense of relief in ascertaining that a mind nourished on 
all these admirable thoughts is not absolutely guaranteed against 
depression by counsels of perfection so sober and so enlightened. 
Only a few years ago it was the fashion to panegyrise and 
emulate men who derived their credit for the most part from 
having what the Edgeworths of the early days of the century 
would have called ill-regulated minds. Carlyle introduced a 
school of preference much more fascinating and much more 
likely to be put to evil uses than Sir John Lubbock’s,—a school 
which regarded hypochondria as a sort of merit. All the older 
men amongst us will remember the consequences of Carlyle’s 
panegyrics on those who suffered from what he termed 
hypochondria, but what the world is apt to call blue-devils. 
* Poor Cromwell! Great Cromwell!” he wrote in his “ Hero- 
Worship,” “The inarticulate Prophet; Prophet who could not 
speak. Rude, confused, struggling to utter himself, with his savage 
depth, with his wild humanity; and he looked so strange among 
the elegant Euphuisms, dainty little Falklands, didactic Chilling- 
worths, diplomatic Clarendons ! Consider him. An outer hull of 
chaotic confusion, visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost 
semi-madness; and yet such a clear determinate man’s energy 
working in the heart of that. A kind of chaotic man. The ray 
as of pure starlight and fire, working in such an element of 
boundless hypochondria, wnformed black of darkness! And yet 
withal, this hypochondria, what was it but the very greatness of 
the manP The depth and tenderness of his wild affections; 
the quantity of sympathy he had with things, the quantity of 
insight he would yet get into the heart of things, the mastery he 
would yet get over things; this was his hypochondria. The 
man’s misery, as man’s misery always does, came of his great- 
ness. Samuel Johnson, too, is that kind of man. Sorrow- 
stricken, half-distracted; the wide element of mournful black 
enveloping him,—wide as the world. It is the character of a 
prophetic man; a man with his whole soul seeing and struggling 
to see.” We can many of us remember what an unfortunate 
influence Carlyle had in introducing an affectation of hypo- 
chondria into the literature of England, in spite of the fact that 
he gave us some new glimpses into the true causes of human 
melancholy and the confusions of the universe. Undoubtedly, 
when Carlyle got hold of men who were not very genuine mep 
indeed, his pupils were more injured than helped by these 
fantastic doctrines of his, these praises of hypochondria, of 
Norse fury, of the frenzy of reckless souls, of the sullenness of 
hearts that found themselves at odds with the world, and supposed 
that it was because their world was unworthy of them, not 
because they were unworthy of their world. It is very curious 
to contrast the ideal of Sir John Lubbock’s educational 
addresses with the ideal of Carlyle’s lectures on the characters 
which he held up to our admiration. But the outcome of 
the comparison is, as we have said, that while we feel how 
much better Sir John Lubbock’s counsels are for the purpose of 
impressing the greater number of those who are looking out for 
guidance in the way of education, we are distinctly thankful to 











find that the accomplished author of these addresses does not 
himself find in his own ideals any satisfaction so deep that he 
can deny the existence of a considerable void to ba filled up even 
after he has taken to heart all these beautiful counsels, 

For the truth is that, much as we enjoy reading these 
addresses and appreciate the happy form generally given 
to the advice which Sir John Lubbock has collected for 
us from all the regions of literature, we rebel against the ideal 
as a whole. The addresses imply that human nature can be, 
what it cannot be, self-centred, and yet benignant, intelligent, 
and happy, and therefore it is that one feels a sensible 
relief when the author intimates that these thoughts do not 
satisfy him after all, though they are the thoughts in which he 
has found “ most comfort.” Consider, for example, the lesson 
which Sir John enforces from the boasts of Epictetus, 
and consider those boasts themselves :—* If, indeed,” says 
Sir John, “we cannot be happy, the fault is generally 
in ourselves. Epictetus was a poor slave, and yet, how 
much we owe him!” And then he quotes from Epictetus :— 
“ How is it possible that a man who has nothing, who is naked, 
houseless, without a hearth, squalid, without a slave, without a 
city, can pass a life that flows easily? God has sent youa man 
to show you that it is possible. Look at me, who am without a 
city, without a house, without possessions, without a slave; I 
sleep on the ground; I have no wife, no children, no preetorium, 
but only the earth and heavens and one poor cloak. And what 
doI want? Am I not without sorrow? Am I not without 
fear? Am I not free? When did any of you see me failing in 
the object of my desire P or ever falling into that which I would 
avoid? Did I ever blame God or man? Did I ever accuse any 
man? Did any of you ever see me with a sorrowful coun- 
tenance P And how do I meet with those whom you are afraid of 
andadmire? Do not I treat them like slaves? Who when he sees 
me does not think that he sees his king and master?” “Think,” 
says Sir John, after giving us this picture of Epictetus drawn by 
Epictetus himself, ‘‘how much we have to be thankful for.” 
A great deal, no doubt; but this delineation of himself by 
Epictetus is hardly, in our opinion, one of our blessings. The 
profound moral pride in that picture is, to our mind at all events, 
revolting. We prefer the deep-rooted gloom and hypochondria 
which Carlyle so vaunts in Cromwell and Johnson, to the 
self-congratulation of the Stoic teacher on impressing every 
one who saw him with the notion that he was their king and 
master. He was not their king and master, and he had too deep 
a self-knowledge to believe wholly that he was. He concealed, 
we believe, anxiously from himself, the depth of his own self- 
dissatisfaction. Or take another of Sir John’s counsels, given 
us in the address on “The Value of Time,” the one borrowed 
from Sir Arthur Helps. ‘In London,” says Sir John, “ we may 
unavoidably suffer, but ” (with all the museums and galleries to 
which we have access) “no one has any excuse for being dull. 
And yet some people are dull. They talk of a better world to 
come, while, whatever dullness there may be here, is all their 
own. Sir Arthur Helps has well said: ‘What, dull, when you 
do not know what gives its loveliness of form to the lily, its depth 
of colour to the violet, its fragrance to the rose; when you do 
not know in what consists the venom of the adder, any more than 
you can imitate the glad movements of the dove! What! dull 
when earth, air, and water are all alike mysteries to you, and 
when as you stretch out your hand you do not touch anything 
the properties of which you have mastered; while all the 
time Nature is inviting you to talk earnestly with her, 
to understand her, to subdue her, and to be blessed by 
her! Go away, man; learn something, do something, 
understand something, and let me hear no more of your 
dullness.” With great deference to Sir John Lubbock, 
we must say that that rather pedantic burst of a 
thoroughly well-regulated mind on the part of Sir Arthur 
Helps, does not inspire in every reader a strong desire to have 
such a well-regulated mind for himself. What in the world has 
it to do with the dullness of “such beings as we are in such a 
world as the present,” that we are not acquainted with the 
secret of the venom of the adder, the colour of the violet, and 
the perfume of the rose? Can amore priggish bit of didacticism 
be conceived than the advice to one who is, we may suppose, 
heavy with the sense of his own powerlessness to be of any sub- 
stantial service to himself or his fellow-men, to consider the 
causes of the venom of the adder or of the perfume of the rose ? 
Is not even the gloomy hypochondria of a Cromwell or a 
Johnson a better ideal than the docility of a mind which, when 
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it is weary of its own stagnation,—of the leadenness of its 
own efforts as it tries to overtake the duties before it,—can 
at once accept the kind invitation to cure itself by addressing 
itself to the causes of the venom of the adder or the perfume of 
the rose? The truth is that the people who give us this sort of 
advice do not understand the maladies from which human 
nature suffers most, while Carlyle at least did understand 
them, though he could not suggest any effectual remedy. There 
isclearly something in us which will engender a very deep hypo- 
chondria indeed, if our only health is to be found in the gratifi- 
cation of an intelligent curiosity such as that which Sir Arthur 
Helps worked himself up into recommending in tones of semi- 
theatrical authority. The philanthropists, whose ideal of 
a good work in life, is to make men “ benignant, intelligent, 
and clean,” do not know the stuff of which human nature 
is made. And we very much wish that Sir John Lubbock, 
who has admitted that in spite of all these delightful 
resources of a cultivated intellect, he is prone to suffer from 
low spirits, would, in his future addresses, pierce a little 
below “ the duty of happiness” and the “ happiness of duty,” 
and examine not the secret of “ the venom of the adder and the 
perfume of the rose,” but the root of that deep hypochondria in 
human nature, of which Carlyle so much overrated the moral 
value, and for which Epictetus certainly had not found the cure, 
though he gave it out so loudly that he had cured himself. 





THE REVIEW OF THE FLERT. 
HEN, on Saturday last, the Queen, anchored in the very 
centre of her Fleet, signalled to the commanders of 
all the vessels to attend on board her yacht, the spectacle was 
not merely extraordinarily striking to the eye, but such as 
to fire the imagination. The Fleet itself was the most 
powerful that the world has ever seen assembled in one place 
and under one command. It would not have needed even one 
quarter of the double line of war-ships that stretched from where 
the Royal yacht lay for four miles, and formed a long sea- 
lane across the green waters of the Solent, to have totally de- 
stroyed the most powerful of the Navies that in former days 
have been collected on the same spot. The four or five vessels 
lying immediately around the Queen, with their armour in- 
vulnerable to the artillery of an earlier age, with their speed, and 
with their all-shattering guns, would with shell-fire and ram 
have broken and sunk an opposing fleet of wooden vessels 
almost before they had been made ready for action. Opposite 
the Queen lay the ‘Inflexible,’ the flagship for the Admiral. 
Fitted with engines of 8,000 horse-power, armed with four 80-ton 
guns in her turrets, eight light guns, four quick-firing and 
seventeen machine-guns, and three torpedo-tubes, protected with 
armour-plates of iron nearly two-feet thick, and able to steam 
more than fifteen miles an hour, the ‘ Inflexible’ alone could have 
dealt destruction to a whole squadron of the days of Nelson. 
Near her was anchored the ‘ Collingwood,’ a vessel of the new 
‘ Admiral’ class, with engines of 9,570 horse-power, capable of 
attaining a speed of eighteen or nineteen miles an hour, and 
armed with four guns of 43 tons and six of lesser weight, and 
with no less than twelve quick-firing guns and four torpedo- 
tubes; while on all sides were to be seen some of the most 
powerful vessels afloat. Behind the ‘Inflexible’ lay massed a 
flotilla of torpedo-boats, which by themselves would be capable 
of carrying destruction more certain even than the shells of an 
80-ton gun, or the stroke from the steel ram of the heaviest 
ironclad. But even if compared with the Fleets that any one 
of the other nations of Europe could to-day put afloat, the 
ships gathered at Spithead must be admitted to surpass them 
greatly in strength, and this though our squadrons in the 
Mediterranean, in the Pacific, on the American, African, and 
China stations, remain unimpaired in strength and numbers. The 
Review, indeed, may be said to have demonstrated that what we 
take to be the desire of the English public, has been very fairly 
attained,—that is, that not only shall our naval force be 
stronger than that of any other Power, but than that of any 
two Powers in alliance. From a naval point of view, then, the 
Review was a legitimate subject of congratulation to all 
Englishmen. 

Considered merely as a spectacle, the gathering of the great 
Fleet at Spithead was, even in this year of splendid pageants, 
the most striking of the Jubilee celebrations. To witness the 
Scene, spectators enough to people a good-sized town were afloat 
upon the waters of the Portsmouth roadstead. More than thirty 
thousand visitors, it is calculated, viewed the squadrons from the 








numberless craft of all sorts and sizes that swarmed on every side, 
If to these are added the crews of the various ships engaged in 
the actual Review, no less than fifty thousand people must have 
been, in one capacity or other, actually on the water and present 
at Spithead. The fact that this enormous number of visitors 
—thirty thousand is a good-sized army—was embarked and 
disembarked without any casualty and without delay, is one of 
the most interesting features of the day. Military writers 
always tell us that to disembark an army of thirty thousand 
men is a work of time, for which the most elaborate arrangements 
must be made. Yet the holiday-makers seem to have found it 
little or notrouble. It must be remembered, however, that each 
unit there knew where he wanted to go, and directly he landed 
took care of himself; while in the case of disembarking an 
invading army, the soldiers have to be dealt with and looked 
after, as parts of an organised body. 


A great public function in England, to be perfect, must have 
some element of that archaic ceremonial which so certainly 
moves an imaginative race like ours. When, at Westminster 
Abbey, on the day of the Jubilee Thanksgiving, the Queen took 
her seat upon the coronation-stone, that element was supplied. 
Last Saturday it was found, though in a less impressive and in 
a less familiar act. As the Queen’s yacht steamed down between 
the line of ironclads, gay with flags and with their yardarms and 
decks manned with their crews of sailors and marines, it was 
noticed that she bore a combination of flags seen only when the 
Queen herself as Sovereign and Lord High Admiral of the Fleet 
proceeds to sea. The combination consists of the Royal Standard 
at the main, the Admiralty flag at the fore, and the Union Jack 
at the mizzen. With this visible symbol that the Queen was not 
merely a spectator of the scene, but Lord High Admiral of 
the Fleet, her Majesty passed on her tour of inspection, 
thanked the commanders of the ships, and signalled her praise 
for their bearing to the crews. As far as picturesqueness of 
effect is concerned, one of the most wonderful sights of the day 
seems to have been produced not by any intention, but simply 
by the action of the tide. The ships that formed the sea-lane 
were swung round by the tide “ broadside to the lines they had 
formed.” A vista of four miles of ironclads, decorated with 
thousands of flags, was thus produced, in which each ship stood 
out clearly defined “in all her majesty of form and gaiety of 
colour.” ‘ 

After the official portion of the Review was over, after the 
Queen had steamed back to Osborne, and the ships had been 
undressed of their flags, the inhabitants of Portsmouth were 
treated to one of the most beautiful spectacles it is possible to 
imagine. All illuminations gain immensely when they take 
place upon the water. At Venice, for instance, the mere gas- 
lamps produce the effect of illumination. It may be easily 
imagined, then, that to illuminate a fleet of a hundred and 
thirty-five vessels ranged in regular order produced a spectacle 
of extraordinary beauty and magnificence. At a signal-rocket 
sent up from the flag-ship, a ribbon of fire was drawn around 
the vessels of every sort that formed the Fleet. At another 
signal from the ‘ Inflexible,’ thousands of rockets, sent up from 
every quarter, filled the air, while ship after ship shone forth 
outlined in red and blue fires. Sometimes the rockets soared into 
the air, and the red and blue fires burnt from this side and from 
that, apparently just as fancy dictated; then suddenly, as 
by a common inspiration, a whole line of battle-ships would 
blaze out in one concerted glare of red flame, or a general 
eruption of fire-balls tossed from Roman candles would rise 
from the whole Fleet. Last of all came the most weird spectacle 
of the whole display. As if to remind the spectators on shore 
that what they were watching with such pleasure was, in reality, 
not playthings, but the most terrible engines of destruction, 
the great ironclads turned their electric lights full upon the 
shore, and showed how that keen and searching glare could make 
all that came within its scope as visible as if it were daylight. 

It is sad to think that the great sea festival did not pass off 
without the loss of human life. During the firing of the Queen’s 
salute of twenty-one guns from the gunboat ‘ Kite,’ a serious 
accident occurred. One of the guns, while being discharged, 
burst, wounding one sailor severely and killing another. 
It does not appear that the explosion was due to any act 
of neglect or carelessness on the part of the men, but simply 
to one of those unfortunate accidents which it is impossible 
to prevent altogether in the case of artillery. But for this 
incident, however, the whole arrangement of the Review was 
most successful. It reflected no little credit on all concerned 
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that so great a number of ships should have been collected, and 
so many thousand spectators embarked and disembarked, and 
conveyed to their stations, without accident, delay, or confusion. 
On the whole, the Review was one of which Englishmen have 
every right to be proud. It proved beyond a doubt that England 
possesses a Fleet which, in time of danger, could afford the 
fullest protection to her coasts. 





THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON RITUAL 
PROSECUTIONS. 
HE Bishop of Oxford has published in the form of a tract 
the introductory portion of his recently delivered charge, 
in which he deals with the prosecution and imprisonment of Mr. 
Bell Cox. For so clear-headed and transparently honest a man, 
the Bishop’s criticism strikes us as singularly wide of the mark. 
He fails completely to seize the real points at issue, as a little 
reflection will show him. But let us preface our remarks by 
observing that the merits or demerits of Ritualism are entirely 
irrelevant to the inquiry. We should argue as we are about to 
argue, and as we have argued on these matters throughout 
the controversy, if the dispute were about some Buddhist 
or Parsee observance. Now let us see how the Bishop 
approaches the subject. He denies with considerable indigna- 
tion that Mr. Bell Cox’s imprisonment is in any sense 
of the term a “martyrdom.” Doubtless the word “ martyr ” is 
often used in a loose way, and we do not question the Bishop’s 
objection to it in the case of Mr. Bell Cox. But we cannot 
follow the Bishop’s reasoning. “Even if the extent of his 
sufferings justified the parallel which the word suggests, the 
quality of them is inconsistent with it. For it implies that he 
was punished for doing some act which he believed to be right, 
or for not doing something which he conscientiously believed 
to be wrong. On this view he must be supposed to hold that 
the ordinary practice in ritual matters of nine Englishmen 
out of ten is contrary to law. If he is bound to wear a 
chasuble, so are they. If he is breaking the rubric when 
he celebrates the Holy Communion in a surplice, so are 
they If he had chosen to resign his benefice, no 
one would have molested him.” We do not know how Mr. 
Bell Cox would have met this argument, but it appears to 
us to have nothing in it. Suppose Mr. Bell Cox or any other 
prosecuted clergyman believes that the equal and impartial 
administration of justice is a matter of supreme importance to 
the commonwealth, and that the administration of the law in 
the case of the Ritualists is undermining the authority of law in 
general, and is thus injurious to the best interests of society, is 
he not justified in forcing public attention to the matter by 
challenging what he believes to be the gross partiality of 
the administrators of justice? Let it be assumed that 
the Privy Council decisions as to Ritualism are good 
law, and also that the Courts exercise a valid jurisdiction. 
Would there not be still a great wrong perpetrated of 
which a section of the clergy have a right to complain? The 
law which forbids a chasuble forbids also a stole of any 
colour. But does anybody believe that, if Mr. Bell Cox had been 
prosecuted for wearing a black stole, the Bishop of Liverpool 
would not have peremptorily vetoed the prosecution, in spite of 
his conscientious objection to the episcopal veto? Bishops 
and Cathedral dignitaries, moreover, are bound to wear 
copes by the very law which Mr. Bell Cox has been imprisoned 
for disobeying ; yet they set the law at defiance. What does 
this show? It shows that the charge of “ lawlessness ” against 
the Ritualists is mere, though unconscious, hypocrisy. It is not 
to the law, as law, that homage is paid, but to popular prejudice. 
One set of men are imprisoned for unpopular violations of the 
law, while the vast majority are suffered to perpetrate with com- 
plete impunity any violations of the law which may chance to be 
popular. Surely such a scandalously unfair administration of 
justice is an evil so great as to justify some forcible exposure of 
it. The Bishop of Oxford and his brethren may rest assured 
that public sympathy will be enlisted on the side of persons who 
are made victims of this partiality, and may even accord them 
the title of martyrs. With what face can the Bishop of Liver- 
pool send to prison—for the permission to prosecute was his— 
one of his clergy for disobeying a law which the Bishop himself 
sets the example of disregarding P 
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Nor can we understand what the Bishop of Oxford means by 
characterising Mr. Bell Cox’s conduct as a “Plan of Cam- 


that which seems most likely to gain success, he is a free agent; 
opposition is not necessarily persecution.” Here Mr. Bell Cox ig 
represented as the man who began the campaign, as the 
assailant, while his prosecutor is merely engaged in resisting 
an unprovoked attack! What are the facts? Mr. Bell Cox 
simply conducted the services of his church as they had been 
conducted for years with the sanction of the Bishop, and 
with the entire approval of the parishioners. The prose. 
cutor, on the other hand, is neither a parishioner, nor hag 
he ever been a@ member of the congregation. He had no 
grievance whatever, and the prosecution was therefore ag 
wanton and unjustifiable as it is possible to imagine. And 
it is on this state of facts that the Bishop of Oxford accuses 
Mr. Bell Cox of having wantonly initiated a “ Plan of Cam. 
paign,” and “‘endeavoured to bring the law into discredit by 
invoking a sentence of imprisonment which he intended to 
defy.” We really cannot understand what the Bishop means 
by stating the case in this way. Nor is he more happy in his 
treatment of what Mr. Bell Cox regarded as the real cruw of the 
whole question,—namely, the jurisdiction of the Court. “It ig 
a great misfortune (if it be so),” says the Bishop, “that the 
Church should be ‘in bondage to Secular Courts;’ it would be a 
worse misfortune that Spiritual Courts should decide wrongly.” 
Would it? Let us see. If it be right, as the Bishop assumes, 
that Spiritual Courts should decide in spiritual causes as Secular 
Courts do in secular, which is the greater evil,—that the one kind 
of jurisdiction should invade the province of the other, or that 
the rightful jurisdiction should sometimes “decide wrongly”? Is 
it better, for example, that the Home Secretary, if he were an 
eminent lawyer, should invade ad libitum the jurisdiction of the 
Chief Justice, or that the Chief Justice should occasionally “ decide 
wrongly”? In truth, the Bishop of Oxford, without intending it, 
has enunciated a dangerous and revolutionary doctrine. “ Error,” 
he says, “ does not become truth because it is spoken by the lips 
of ecclesiastical, but perhaps incapable, Judges.” Granted. But 
surely the remedy is to remove the incapable Judges, not to 
allow their jurisdiction, while it exists, to be usurped by an ille- 
gitimate tribunal. The Bishop confuses capacity with authority. 
A subaltern may be a better strategist than his General; but 
that fact will not entitle him to usurp the functions of the 
General. 


Mr. Bell Cox has placed his own view of his case concisely 
before the public in a temperate article in Murray’s Magazine 
for July. He claims there the authority of the late Archbishop 
Tait and of Lord Penzance for the course which he took in his 
own trial. During one of the sittings of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, Archbishop Tait asked:—“ Supposing a 
man thinks it a very good Court for certain civil purposes 
established by Act of Parliament, but that it is not a Court 
which can consider a case like his, how is he to make good his 
objection ?” To which Lord Penzance, with Archbishop Tait’s 
approval, made answer as follows :—‘ The answer to it, I take, is 
this, that he may appear under protest, and take any legal objec- 
tion the Court can deal with. But if his objection is one of 
conscience, which may be powerful with him, but does not fall 
within the range of the Court to admit, then there is no course 
but not to appear.” Mr. Bell Cox acted on this dictum. He 
refused to appear before a Court whose authority he disputed, 
and took the consequences. “And we must continue to 
agitate,’ he says, “and suffer, if needs be, until our 
demands for a restoration of the Lcclesiastical Courts, 
especially of the Bishop’s own Court, are conceded, and 
matters are so arranged that we have Courts before which we 
can honestly and conscientiously plead. Give us these, and I 
verily believe it will be found that, whatever the decisions of 
those Courts may be, we at least will loyally obey them.” It 
is certainly unfortunate that Lord Penzance should have 
accepted the appointment of Dean of Arches from the two 
Primates, and then declined to qualify in the usual way, for the 
purpose of openly repudiating the ecclesiastical character 
which essentially belonged to his office. The present Ecclesi- 
astical Courts have been discredited by the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and if the Bishops are wise, they will carry out 
the prudent policy of Archbishop Tait by vetoing, as they have 
the power of doing, such wholly unprovoked and purely mis- 
chievous prosecutions as that which the Bishop of Liverpool 
sanctioned in the case of Mr. Bell Cox. And, above all, if they 
make such a strong point of obedience to the law, let them set 
the example of obedience,—first in their own persons, and then 





paign.” “ When a man chooses his plan of operations, and selects 





in enforcing the law equitably all round. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——=——— 
THE TANNER INCIDENT. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 

Scr,—I am an old reader of your paper, and think I feel fully 
the strength of- your position against Mr. Gladstone’s, and yet 
believe that Mr. Gladstone’s policy is right, and will in the end 
prevail, though probably after a longer and wearier struggle 
than any of us at present anticipate. Your remarks on the Dr. 
Tanner incident illustrate this. You try, I am sure, to be fair, 
and yet you omit all reference to Mr. Beaumont’s evidence that 
at first all parties looked upon the row as chaff, and also that Dr. 
Tanner was'sneered at by the “ gentlemen ” of the Tory Party for 
having, as they thought, been cornered through a blunder. The 
short experience I had in the House of Commons obliges me to 
believe this. The Irish Party are, in the social life of the House, 
boycotted by very many of the Tory Members, and that boy- 
cotting is in many ways extended to those Members of other 
sections of the House who maintain friendly intercourse with 
the Irish Members. Of course, the publication of “ Parnellism 
and Crime” has tended to increase this; but Tory Members 
have no right to expect courtesy from men who they say in 
public are the allies of murderers and assassins, and show they 
think so by their private conduct. The Times, no doubt, thought 
that their so-called revelations would be decisive of the con- 
troversy; but the late elections have at any rate proved that 
the result has only been to embitter it, and to render any solution 
of the problem less radical than Mr. Gladstone’s impossible. 
Englishmen generally admire Kossuth, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. 
Are these men to be judged by the character and conduct of 
some of their associates? The Irish leaders are judged by a 
very different standard.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highbury, July 25th. Henry SPIcER. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE MAYNOOTH GRANT. 
(To THe Epiror or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Siz,—The Spectator of July 23rd speaks of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“ sacrifice of office because Sir Robert Peel proposed the endow- 
mentof Maynooth.” Will you permit me to say that these words 
hardly describe adequately what happened? They seem to imply 
that Mr. Gladstone—as other statesmen have done under like 
circumstances—resigned office rather than vote for a measure 
which he did not approve. But Mr. Gladstone spoke and voted 
in favour of Sir Robert Peel’s proposal, avowing that he had 
seen reason for giving up the view which he had formerly main- 
tained on the subject. He resigned office only that it might be 
clear beyond suspicion that in supporting the measure he was 
not actuated by personal ambition or interest. Some men have 
given up office rather than support a policy they disapproved ; 
some have silently acquiesced, rather than break up the Govern- 
ment to which they belonged; some have tendered their 
resignation more or less pro formd, and then remained to carry 
out their new policy ; but I remember no other instance in our 
time of such high-mindedness as that of Mr. Gladstone on the 
occasion referred to. And this, too, at the moment when high 
= had first become open to the young statesman.—I am, Sir, 
“uy 

Sutton Court, July 25th. 


[We are very glad that our correspondent has brought out 
the full bearing of the case.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE LAND BILL. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE, ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—Lord Hartington and Lord Salisbury do not take your 
view that a rich tenant is bound to pay judicial rents. Lord 
Hartington has requested Lord Salisbury to alter his Bill so as 
to provide for the revision of all rents, both of tenants able and 
unable to pay. This course, therefore, they consider just, right, 
and expedient, which is precisely what Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
said. You ask,—If prices had risen, would the landlords have 
got more? Yes, certainly. At the end of fourteen years they 
would; and if during the fourteen years the tenants had shared 
in these higher prices, they would have been able to have paid 
& greatly increased rent. 

I thank you for inserting my letter; this is like my old 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., Davip H. Saunpers, 

19 Albany Terrace, Dundee, July 26th. 


[The fixed term was fifteen years, not fourteen. The question we 


asked was, whether before the expiration of the fifteen years the 
judicial rents would have been interfered with on behalf of the 
landlord, as they are now to be interfered with, without waiting 
for the expiration of the period on behalf of the tenant. This 
question Mr. Saunders does not answer.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE HORNSEY ELECTION. 
[To tHe EpiTorR or THE ‘ SPEcTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—Under the heading “ News of the Week,” I find it stated 
that “in Hornsey the Unionist vote was very much larger than 
in 1885.” The figures are as follows :—In 1885, Sir J. McGarel 
Hogg, 4,619; in 1887, Mr. H. C. Stephens, 4,476. The Unionist 
(Conservative and Liberal) vote of 1887 was therefore 143 less 
than the Conservative vote of 1885. In both cases the 
“majority ” is known to have consisted very largely of faggot 
votes polled at the Guildhall.—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. C. 

[We wrote the words, “ Unionist vote,” as a mere slip for the 
words, “ Unionist majority.” The figures given were correct.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





PREBENDARY ROW ON RETRIBUTION. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent of June 23rd quotes the following 
passage from your notice of my work on “ Future Retribution,” 
in a letter entitled “ Destruction, not Annihilation :’—* We 
cannot say that the various words which imply destruction, 
and which are applied to the impenitent, are at all obviously 
intended to express annihilation.” Ihave in vain searched for 
any passage in the work in question in which I have affirmed 
that they do. On the contrary, I lay down that ércdpos dxroncia, &e., 
bears the same meaning in the Greek which was spoken by the 
members of the different Christian Churches, which the word 
“ destruction ” and words of corresponding meaning bear in our 
conversational English, and that they are not used by the sacred 
writers in a technical, but in a wide and in a somewhat vague 
and general sense. It is true that I have laid down that the 
ultimate fate of the finally impenitent will be annihilation ; but 
I have arrived at this conclusion, not because the words 
Basbpos cimcrsia, &c., necessarily mean this, but on wholly 
different considerations. One point I think that I have proved 
beyond the power of contradiction, that it is impossible that they 
could have conveyed to the Christian-speaking Greek the idea 
of the endless existence in never-ending misery of popular 
theology. The following passage at page 387 will, I think, make 
my general position clear, a passage which both your reviewer 
and your correspondent seem to have overlooked :— 

“It is a blessed truth, affirmed by the Christian Revelation, that 
there is a time coming in the future, when God shall have reconciled 
all things unto himself, and when evil will cease to exist in the 
universe which he has created. There are only the ways in which 
this can be effected—either by the conversion of evil beings, or by 
causing them to cease to exist. The Universalist affirms that it is in 
accordance with the divine character that the mode in which this 
will be effected will be by their ultimate conversion. This, the 
language of the New Testament, taken in its obvious meaning, denies. 
It remains, therefore, that the second alternative is the only possible 
one, that evil beings will be annihilated either by an exertion of 
God’s almighty power, or because he has so constituted the moral 
universe, that under his providential government the disease of evil 
will ultimately destroy man’s spiritual and moral being, jast as 
physical disease destroys his bodily life.’ 

To put the matter briefly, as all finite beings were created 
and are kept in being by the action of the energetic will of the 
Creator, if it is his good pleasure at some period of the future 
“to sum up all things in Christ,” to “ reconcile all things unto 
himself,” and “ that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things in the 
world below, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father,” when the 
purpose of permitted evil has been fully realised, he has simply 
to withdraw the energy by which he upholds them in existence, 
and every being opposed to him will cease to exist.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. A. Row. 


(To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Steadily reading you, and seldom troubling you with 
comments, may I ask a small space for a remark on the letter 
of the Rector of Kinwarton in the Spectator of July 23rd, anent 
your review of Prebendary Row’s recent book on Retribution ? 
Mr. Purton seems to think that Mr. Row is of opinion that the 
New-Testament Greek words on the future death, destruction, 
and perishing of sinners “are not at all obviously fitted to 





express the idea” of the termination of their being. (I decline 
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to use the term “annihilation,” as raising metaphysical questions 
on substance, which only complicate the inquiry.) Mr. Row 
has been at great pains to convey his opinion on the quality of 
Hellenistic Greek, as “ Hebrew thought expressed in Greek 
words.” ‘The meaning of the words, however, is the same as 
that which they bear in ordinary vernacular Greek, unless the 
context shows that the author intended to use them in a 
special sense, which was understood in this special sense 
by those he was addressing.” Mr. Row adds :—‘ My general 
conclusion with respect to the terminology of the New Testa- 
ment in relation to future retribution is that the Greek words 
which are used by its writers conveyed thesame general meaning 
to a Greek-speaking Christian as the corresponding English 
words do to a reader in English.” “But taking them as a 
whole, they were calculated to convey to the reader the firm 
persuasion that it was the interition of the writer to affirm that 
God will execute a righteous judgment on mankind,—that sin 
wilfully persisted in will be attended with suffering which 
will end in the ultimate destruction of the sinner; yet 
none of the terms employed in their ordinary and natural 
meaning convey even a hint that that suffering will be 
of endless duration.” In so concluding, Mr. Row confirms 
the judgment of Cremer, in his lexicon of New-Testa- 
ment Greek, that the sense imposed by Christian theologians 
on the words in question, the sense of endless suffering, is 
* unknown in classical writers,” and thereby in effect Professor 
Cremer supports Mr. Row’s line of exegesis. This side of the 
work of Mr. Row was not, I think, sufficiently emphasised in 
your interesting review of his book. The use of olethros in 
I, Corinthians, v. 5, which Mr. Parton regards as an example of 
the figurative use of that term for “destruction,” is no exception to 
the rule of its literal sense. M. Renan says, “There can be no 
doubt of it; it is a condemnation to death that St. Paul here 
pronounces.” And Professor Godet, a weightier authority, says, 
“It is the sudden destruction of the earthly existence of the 
man Paul meant to designate by the words, ‘the destruction of 
the flesh,’’’—a sentence not executed because of the man’s 
repentance in the early stage of the mortal disease. 

Where Mr. Row errs, I submit, is in the one-sidedness of his 

otherwise most masterly examination of the New-Testament 
language. The question of the signification of death and 
destruction throughout the New Testament is surely complicated 
with the corresponding question of the meaning of life and 
eternal life, as promised in the divine revelation to the saved. 
Tf that is only a figure for spiritual blessedness in God, then of 
course the death-threatening may be a figure everywhere for 
spiritual misery out of God,—and both may be eternal. But to 
my mind it is the most improbable thing in the world that in a 
prolonged bi-lingual complicated revelation, two long lines of 
figurative terminology have been employed to denote the 
principal realities of blessing and cursing incident to its reception 
or rejection, without one single break-down into literality. I 
find it easier to believe that the positive idea of life in immor- 
tality, as a gift of God to regenerate men, lies at the centre of 
the Gospel, and was in fact the grand object of the Divine 
Incarnation; while the penalty of refusing that gift, whether 
here or hereafter, will be to undergo capital punishment, in the 
plain sense of the threatening in question,—‘ the destruction 
of body and soul in Gehenna.” (Matthew, x.,28.) This view of 
the case transfers the main interest from the side of retribution 
to that of salvation in Christ, as the Divine Life-giver. After 
prolonged experience, I have never observed that any considerable 
spiritual benefit attended the various schemes of mere alleviation 
of the doctrine of eternal suffering; while a distinct and striking 
spiritual influence for good attends the habit of directing men’s 
attention to Christ as the Life of the world. 

Turning to another subject, permit me, in conclusion, as a 
Gladstonian voter at the last election, to thank you for the 
steadily just and noble tone of your comments on the great 
Liberal leader, and still more heartily for the signal example of 
general fairness in political criticism, which has rendered it easier 
for many of us to hold our minds in equilibrium with a view to 
some common action for Ireland in the near future.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


30 Carleton Road, N. Epwarp WHITE. 


(To rue Epiror or THE ‘* SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—I cannot agree with you, in your review (Spectator, July 
16th) of Prebendary Row’s book, that there is any ambiguity in 
that classical passage of the 15th Chapter of St, Paul’s First 





Epistle to the Corinthians, where the Apostle Predicts the 
ultimate completeness of the victory of Christ. You say there 
is a distinction between what is to be “abolished” and what is 
to be “ subjected,” or “ put under his feet ;” and you think it ig 
not clear that all the enemies which are to be “subjected” are 
to be also “abolished.” St. Paul did not think he could be- 
misunderstood, and did not carefully guard his mea ning; but 
it seems to me evident that he teaches us to expect the subjec- 
tion of the entire universe to Christ, and the abolition of al} 
powers hostile to Christ’s.* The rebellion will be suppressed; 
all authority, except that of the lawful King, shall be abolished ; 
and all the realms, which are rightly His, shall be subjected under 
His feet. The chief among the powers to be abolished is sin, 
and the last of them shall be death, which does not’ mean the 
mere death of the body, but the collective consequences of sin. 
At last, “God shall be all in all,” a truth which is quite con. 
sistent with the annihilation of the finally impenitent and 
irreclaimable, but not with their continued existence in rebellion 
and misery.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, July 24th. JosrErpn Joun Mourpny. 





A SOCIABLE HORSE. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTaTOR.” ] 

Sir,—The following story of equine ’cuteness may interest your 
readers :—A friend of mine, having more horses than his normal 
amount of stabling would accommodate, put up two of them in 
an old hovel, temporarily divided into two compartments by 
three bars of wood stretching from side to side. One of these 
beasts, an iron-grey cob, was found every morning in the same 
compartment as his fellow, and for a long time the manner in 
which he got from his own to his neighbour’s stall remained a 
mystery. One morning, however, he was found by the coach- 
man, who happened to look into the hovel rather earlier than 
usual, lying on his side under the lowest of the three bars, with 
half his body on one side and half on the other, vigorously 
“ scratting himself through,” as the coachman expressed it. A 
few shouts hastened his movements, and he quickly worked 
himself clean through, and began calmly munching by the side 
of his companion.—I am, Sir, &c., F. S. ARNOLD. 





A CANINE TOURIST. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SPecTaTOR.”’ | 
Srr,— Your dog-loving readers may be interested to hear that 
there is (or was till lately) in South Africa a rival to the well- 
known ‘Travelling Jack,’ of Brighton line fame, after whom, 
indeed, he has been nicknamed by his acquaintance. 

T was introduced to him eighteen months ago, on board the 
‘ Norham Castle,’ on a voyage from Cape Town to England,—a 
voyage which this distinguished Colonial traveller was making 
much against his will, He was a black-and-tan terrier with a 
white chest, whose intellect had therefore probably been im- 
proved by a dash of mongrelism, and I was told that he 
belonged to a gentleman connected with the railway depart- 
ment living at Port Elizabeth. It appears that it was ‘ Mr. 
Jack’s’ habit frequently to embark all by himself on board the 
mail steamer leaving that place on Saturday afternoon, and 
make the trip round the coast to Cape Town, arriving there on 
Monday morning. Where he “put up” I do not know, but he 
used to stay there until Wednesday evening, when he would 
calmly walk into the station, take his place in the train, and 
return to Port Elizabeth in that way, thus completing his 
“circular tour” by a railway journey of about eight hundred 
miles. 

He was well known by the officers and sailors of the 
‘ Norham,’ and her commander, Captain Alexander Winchester 
(who can vouch for these facts), told me that, as the dog seemed 
fond of the sea, he had determined to give him a long voyage 
for a change, and had kept him shut up on board during the 
ship’s stay at Cape Town. 

‘Jack’ was evidently very uneasy at being taken on beyond 
his usual port, and he was on the point of slipping into a boat 
for the shore at Madeira, probably with a view of returning 
to the Cape by the next steamer, when I called the Captain’s 
attention to him, and he was promptly shut up again. I said 
good-bye to him at Plymouth, and hope he found his way home 
safely on the return voyage.—I am, Sir, &c., Ex-CoLonist. 








* “ Abolition” applies to powers and authorities, “subjection ’’ to persons and 
ngs. 
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SCOTCHMEN IN ENGLAND. 
[To rue Epiror or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
§m,—In your issue of July 23rd, your correspondent “ Scotus ” 
makes the following astounding statement :—‘‘ There are more 
Scotchmen in England at this moment than in Scotland itself.” 
As I have the last census of 1881 before me, will you allow me 
40 say that the number of natives of Scotland in England at the 
time of the census is put down at 253,528, and the population of 
Scotland by the same census was 3,735,536 P—I am Sir, &., 
Statist. 
[The statement was obviously of the nature of hyperbole.— 


Ep. Spectator. } 








BOOKS. 


—— 
SIR CHARLES DILKE’S SURVEY OF EUROPE.* 
Ir is now authentically known that the lively and suggestive 
series of articles published in the Fortnightly Review were 
written by Sir Charles Dilke, or, as he prefers to be called, the 
author of “ Greater Britain.” Such a survey of the European 
position as that included in this volume is not only useful, because 
a competent writer is sure to supply information in a connected 
form, but because it provokes examination and keeps the large 
problems before the public. But we do not see why it should 
have been thought proper to lay down at the outset the sweeping 
proposition that at this moment “sheer force holds a larger place 
than it has held in modern times since the fall of Napoleon.” 
Is it larger than it was in 1822 or 1850? Sheer force has 
always held, and must always hold, a great place in human 
affairs ; but we fail to see how it is greater now than it was when 
the French Restoration invaded Spain, as the sword of the Holy 
Alliance, and when Nicholas was the arbiter of the German 
States, Austria master of Italy, and Louis Napoleon preparing 
to “ wade through slaughter to a throne.” If it is meant that force 
is represented by huge armies, actual and potential, the meaning 
of the word is restricted to bulk, because the underlying facts 
are made up of far more than arms and numbers. Besides, if 
it were admitted that the place of sheer force, in the wider or 
narrower sense, is larger, are not the shaping and controlling 
forces of another kind also larger P—so that in the end there is 
not much difference, and thus nothing is gained towards the 
comprehension of existing dangers not only to England, which 
concerns or should concern us the most, but to everybody, by 
labelling a remarkable change of conditions, the reign of sheer 
force, as if it were something new. The truth is that the 
armies of the Great Powers were relatively small, and now every 
one, except our own, is large; the arms and explosives are more 
deadly ; the resources of science are more abundant; the means 
of locomotion have increased a hundredfold. But mere bulk, even 
when accompanied by improved organisation, does not constitute 
achange in the fundamental fact of the European situation. Light 
and shadow in the lot of man still keep their relative proportions. 
The criticism is not idle, because what the author implies is that 
we have lost something, won in some better time, when “ might ” 
had less credit in relation to “right” than it has now. But if 
we have lost that something, it was an advantage to lose it, 
for it was a delusion,—the things represented by these vague 
terms standing towards each other pretty much in the same 
relation now as they have stood for at least a hundred years. 
Sir Charles Dilke may mean that force has been more frequently 
applied to the temporary, or it may be permanent settlement of 
international quarrels, the accomplishment of national wishes, 
and the satisfaction of a real hunger for external dominion, than 
it was between 1815 and 1850, when naked force reigned on the 
Continent, if it ever did; and he may mean that force has been 
relatively developed everywhere. But that is very different 
from the notion implied by the misleading statement that, in 
these latter days, we live under the sway of an exceptional reign 
of sheer force. It diverts the mind from the realities which are 
all-important in such a weighty inquiry. 

Nor was it necessary to his purpose that Sir Charles should 
put forward, even “ incidentally,” the strong indictment against 
Austria that she had “lured” Louis Napoleon to his destruction 
in 1870. Besides, it was not introduced “ incidentally,” nor set 
forth once or twice, but three or four times. It isastaple thread 
in an argument designed to show the weak points of alliances, 





* The Present Position of European Politics; or, Ewropein 1887. By the Author 
of “ Greater Britain.” London: Chapman and Hall, 


especially alliances with Austria; and it is vindicated at some 
length in the “ conclusion ” to this volume. Now, we agree that 
“history is history,” and that, if true, the accusation is one of 
weight. The “documents,” which no one produces, may throw 
a different light on the matter; but it is most unlikely that any 
one will “leap to light” which makes good the charge of 
“luring” the Emperor to destruction. The two Governments 
had been engaged in making arrangements to wage war upon 
Prussia at some time, and on pretexts suitable to them. The 
arrangements had gone far in general terms; but neither the 
pretext nor the moment had been fixed upon, when the Imperial 
Council at St. Cloud suddenly, and without concerting with 
Austria, declared war. There lies the vital point in the busi- 
ness. Austria would have plunged in had she been readys 
and had South Germany held back; but the Austrians 
had months before demanded “time,” the Archduke Albert, 
it is said, on fair authority, remarking emphatically to 
Louis Napoleon, in January, 1870, that his Court wanted a 
year for preparation. It surely cannot be contended that one 
party to an alliance, if an understanding can be called by that 
name, has the right to dash into a war abruptly, and on a foolish 
plea, and then accuse the other of breaking pledges because 
that other does not also rush into the fray. There was not only 
almost unparalleled rashness at Paris, but delusions on both 
sides respecting the temper of Bavaria; and the combination of 
headlong passion in Paris, with the absence of political judg- 
ment alike in Paris and Vienna, brought about the marvellous 
catastrophe. The Austrian Chancellor, Von Beust, held on to 
his dream as long as he could, although the Empress and De 
Gramont had been so unwisely impetuous, but not longer than 
the moment when the full consequences of their folly were obvious 
in the outburst of German resolution, and the disorganised 
condition of the French Army was visible to the naked eye. The 
reckless decision at St. Cloud, on the night of July 14th-15th, 
spoilt the grand game which the two Courts had been 
planning, with the professed object, of course, of securing 
peace, but with the deliberate intention of waging war 
when it suited both, in order to reverse the verdict of Sadowa. 
Alliances with Austria may be as brittle as Sir Charles in- 
sinuates, but we cannot accept the example of 1870—when there 
was no alliance, no signed treaty, no fixed or even conditional 
time for the outbreak of war—as evidence that Austria is a 
treacherous Power. She may be, but her conduct in 1870 does 
not prove the charge, which was not incidentally but substan- 
tially preferred. It would not have been necessary to deal with it 
again had not the original indictment been maintained in the 
closing pages of this book. 


As to the essays themselves, we dealt with two of the more 
important—those on Austria and Russia—when they appeared, 
and also touched on the author’s very interesting view of the 
present state of Italy. To our minds, he has a tendency to lay 
too much stress on numbers in dealing with military questions, 
which occupy so much space in these papers, and does not ade- 
quately:take into account the value of any given military machine 
as an organic whole when considering its relative power. Another 
vital matter in military dynamics is what we may call the force of 
continuity, not for the preservation of routine, but the acquisi- 
tion and assimilation of improvement, and also the spirit in 
which the manufacture of armies is undertaken. In both these 
last respects the German Army still stands alone, not one of the 
imitators of that marvellous entity having yet been able to catch 
and embody the governing principles which lie at the root and 
permeate every part of the structure. If this view be correct, it 
will beseen that the estimates of relative power made by the clever 
essayist will, or may have to be, largely modified. It is not merely 
the numbers, or even the quality of the troops, which have to 
be weighed, nor even organic completeness; the main thing is 
the dominant directing spirit which rules throughout on sound 
principles, which, once set in motion, provide for their 
own continuous existence. The German Army, for example, 
is a School from top to bottom, in which the science 
and practice of soldiership is effectively and systematically 
taught. From every one, beginning with the Emperor- 
King, the strict fulfilment of duty is exacted. The main- 
tenance and constant improvement of the Army is a great 
business, carried on by great men of business, and nothing is 
allowed to interfere with the process. Neither we nor any other 
country have anything like it; and it may be doubted whether 
nations under Parliamentary rule, where Ministers are set up 
and pulled down by majorities, can produce anything to rival in 
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steadfastness and thoroughness the German Army. The French 
are grimly in earnest, so are the Italians; Austria-Hungary is 
bound to have the best attainable public force; Russia longs 
and strives for one; but none have the spirit or enjoy the 
conditions which render possible the construction of a really 
good army in the degree attainable in Germany. Then there is 
the question of command. Which country will produce the next 
great Captain? None can answer; but history shows that from 
all calculations, like those in the volume before us, calculations 
mainly based on numbers, a large deduction must be made for 
the possible General. Providence may be on the side of big 
battalions, to use the language of an irreverent King; but noone 
knew better than his Majesty how not only to win victories, 
but to wage war for year after year with inferior numbers. It is 
the small consideration given to such important matters, as well 
as a tendency to deal out concrete strategical dicta—a very 
delusive amusement, even on the part of professional critics— 
which detracts from the value of Sir Charles Dilke’s information. 

A large part of the essay upon “The United Kingdom ” is 
devoted to the Army, and contains suggestions which it would 
be well to consider. Many, if not all, have been mooted before, 
and will be again. What we find defective in the essay is the 
fact that the writer does not go down to the bottom of the 
reasons which make, and have for centuries made it im- 
possible for Great Britain to have an Army; and when he 
writes his promised book or essay on “the system which 
might give us a better return for our expenditure than does 
that which we pursue at present,” perhaps he will take 
the pains and show sufficient disinterested frankness to 
render it clear. If it should prove that really good 
military institutions are incompatible with Government by 
party, then, we suppose, the nation will prefer makeshifts, and 
retain party as the principal agent in government. We should 
look with more confidence on some of Sir Charles Dilke’s sug- 
gestions, had he not been so curiously influenced by the 
‘reduction of the Horse Artillery” as to draw from it an 
irrelevant political conclusion. The chief reason against the dimi- 
nution of the Horse Artillery was that they might at any moment 
be wanted in India or elsewhere. But if we are ever to have any- 
thing complete in itself—such as even one Army Corps—we must 
begin somewhere ; and if the House of Commons will not provide 
additional field batteries, ammunition columns, and transport, 
the War Office must get them where they can, or go without. 
On the whole, the concluding essay is the least thoroughgoing 
and instructive; but, like the others, it will provoke thought, 
and deserves attention, although on some serious questions— 
Treland, for example—it leaves behind unpleasant doubts; and 
on others, notably this very question of the Army, it does not 
cut deep enough to lay bare the source of the evil. 


THE DUNDAS MEMOIRS.* 
REGARDED alike from the political and from the social point of 
view, this book, based chiefly on family papers, is very valuable 
as a contribution to, and an elucidation of, the history of Scot- 
land. Yet, in a sense, it is a performance of Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark left out of the cast. Every one has heard 
of “Scotland under the Dundases,”—the remarkable family, 
composed chiefly of lawyers, that dominated Scotch politics and 
dispensed Scotch patronage for about a century prior to the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. Of this family, the best 
known in England, though not perhaps either the best or the 
ablest, was Henry Dundas, the bosom-friend of the second Pitt, 
who, under his chief, managed the affairs of India for a number of 
years, presided at the Home Office during the period that followed 
the French Revolution, for a time conducted the war with 
France, and was mainly responsible for the transactions which 
culminated in the abolition of the Irish Parliament and the 
passing of the Act of Union. He was elevated to the Peerage 
as Viscount Melville, and his impeachment on the charge of 
malversation while Treasurer to the Navy is commonly under- 
stood to have hastened the death of Pitt. At all events, his 
acquittal was not announced till after Pitt’s death. To this 
Lord Melville a tall column lifts its head in one of the 
leading squares of Edinburgh, and lies,—in the opinion of 
many Scotchmen, who regard him very much as they regard 
the Bloody Mackenzie and the bloodier Claverhouse, partly 
because he was in his day the leading champion of a peculiarly 





* The Arniston Memoirs: Three Centuries of a Scottish House, 1571-1838. 
Rdited from the Family Papers by George W. T. Omond, Advocate, Edinburgh : 
David Douglas, 1887. 





tyrannical and obscurantist Toryism, and partly because he 
did not over a bottle secure from Pitt a sinecure post or a 
pension for Robert Burns. Yet Mr. Omond does not include a 
biography of Henry Dundas in his carefully prepared Arniston 
Memoirs. It was his original intention to do this; “ but,” he 
says, “it became apparent as the work proceeded, that a complete 
account of his career—which, in some of its most interesting ang 
important aspects, was that of a British Minister—could not be 
given without entering upon a variety of subjects inconsistent with 
the scope of the present volume.” Mr. Omond has resolved, there. 
fore, to make Henry Dundas’s correspondence with his brother 
and nephew, with and through whom he “ managed ” Scotland, 
the basis of a separate work, which will be a Life of Henry 
Dundas. The wisdom of Mr, Omond’s resolution can only be 
pronounced upon when it has been given effect to. Undoubtedly, 
a life of Henry Dundas ought to be an interesting book; and if 
the correspondence to which Mr. Omond alludes throw light on 
the character of Pitt, it will also be of great value. But if this 
correspondence should prove to be concerned mainly with the 
petty political intrigues and the pettier patronage of Scotland, 
Mr. Omond would have acted more wisely to have included it 
in this work, even at the cost of widening its scope or enlarging 
its size. 


The rise of the Dundases, the most distinguished branch of 
which, from the social point of view, is that of which the Earl of 
Zetland is the representative, does not differ materially from 
the rise of any other Scotch family. There is the usual legend of 
a Norman founder, one of whose descendants takes the side of 
Wallace in the War of Independence; and in due course the 
family gets a local habitation by the purchase of the estate of 
Arniston, in the county of Midlothian, in 1571, by George 
Dundas. The real founder of the Arniston branch of the family 
was Sir James Dundas, the son of this George, who was born in 
1570, and died in 1628, and was in his day Governor of Berwick. 
He added to the family acres, and showed himself an active and, 
for the time, enlightened agriculturist. ‘“ By the use of coal and 
lime, found abundantly upon his estate, he brought into regular 
cultivation land hitherto cropped only at long intervals, and 
reclaimed moorlands which had till then lain waste.” His son, 
also knighted as Sir James Dundas, was content for a period to 
play the parts of a country gentleman and an elder of the Kirk, 
which he had joined. After the Restoration, however, he 
became a Lord of Session, behaving with exceptional con- 
scientiousness in respect of the maintenance essentially intact 
of his religious creed; and thus began the long connection 
between the Scotch Bench and his family. The first Lord 
Arniston’s son, Robert, took the side of William of Orange 
in 1688, and in the year following he was made a Lord of 
Session. He was less notable, however, as a lawyer and poli- 
tician than as an improver of his own estates. But his second 
son, Robert, who was born in 1685, and called to the Scotch Bar 
in 1709, was distinguished in both capacities, and also—as 
Scott has recorded in Guy Mannering—as an exceptionally hard 
drinker with an exceptionally hard head. He rose rapidly in 
his profession, and held in succession the posts of Solicitor- 
General and Lord Advocate. From the latter he was dismissed 
by Walpole in consequence of his having opposed the Malt-tax 
proposed by that Minister for Scotland. He was elevated to the 
Bench as Lord Arniston in 1737. Eleven years later, on the 
death of Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, he obtained the highest of 
Scotch legal posts, being appointed Lord President of the Court 
of Session. This position he held till his death in 1753. He 
was an able, energetic man, and although he was called to 
preside over the Scotch Bench at too advanced an age to dis- 
tinguish himself greatly, yet Sir Hew Dalrymple wrote of him: 
—“I knew the great lawyers of the last age,—Mackenzie, 
Lockhart, and my own father, Stair; Dundas excels them all.” 
Mr. Omond somewhat enlivens his history of the first President 
Dundas by giving from the household books kept at Arniston 
the bills of fare—for dinner and supper—during a week in 1748, 
The solids then in fashion were much the same as those now 
used. There is no mention of champagne or of any sparkling 
wines as their accompaniments; but only of claret, white wine, 
and “strong ale,” which last seems to have occupied the place 
subsequently held in Scotch life by whisky. At all events, 
between 1740 and 1749, the Arniston household consumed on 
an average £140 worth of wine, and only-£10 worth of spirits. 

In the second Lord President Dundas, son of the first, and 
elder brother of Henry, Lord Melville, we reach the culmination 
of the power, the success, and the capacity of the Arniston family. 
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Born in 1713, he rose, like his father, to be Solicitor-General 
and Lord Advocate; was in office at the time of the ’45; 
became Lord President in 1760, and held that post till his death 
in 1787. “The second Lord President was probably the greatest 
Judge who ever presided in the Court of Session ; certainly, as 
the head of the Supreme Court, he was regarded by his compeers 
as without a rival. He cleared the rolls of Court of a vast 
accumulation of arrears. He paid the most minute attention 
to the duties of his office.” In a short autobiographical sketch 
by the second Lord President, which Mr. Omond prints, these 
are given among “the principles which insured what success in 
life I have enjoyed,—(1), studying mankind to learn their tem- 
pers; (2), accommodating myself to various tempers; (3), pre- 
serving inflexible integrity.” 

Henry Dundas filled for a time the office of Lord Advocate, 
but was diverted into British politics. On the death of his 
brother, the Lord President, he became the leading spirit of the 
Dundases ; and Mr. Omond publishes some rather anxious letters 
from him to his nephew Robert, who had in turn become Lord 
Advocate at the time (1793) of the trial before Lord Braxfield 
of Muir, Palmer, and the other “ Friends of the People.” This 
Lord Advocate Dundas was essentially an amiable man, and 
although he had to prosecute the Scotch Revolutionaries, he 
behaved with moderation as compared with the Judge, Mr. 
Omond probably does not exaggerate in the severe language he 
applies to Lord Braxfield. At the same time, we doubt if the 
epithet “ coward ” can properly be applied to him. For did he 
not at the very height of his unpopularity decline the protection 
of the police in Edinburgh ? 

The first Lord Melville died in 1811, very suddenly, and almost 
immediately after dining with his nephew, who had now become 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. After his death interest in 
the Dundas family declines considerably. Scions of the Arniston 
and of the Melville Dundases played, indeed, their parts both 
in English and in Scotch politics, but none attained to the 
eminence of either the second Lord President, or of his brother. 
The remainder of Mr. Omond’s book is valuable chiefly as 
throwing some light on political life behind the scenes prior 
to the passing of the first Reform Bill. It is odd to read this, 
written in 1828, a propos of Huskisson’s retirement from the 
Duke of Wellington’s Administration, by Henry Dundas, son 
of Lord Chief Baron Dundas, to his brother Robert :—“ Peel 
has disappointed the hopes of many people; he has not nerve 
enough...... In fact, he gives way in everything.” Here, 
again, is an estimate of Canning by another member of the 
Dundas family :— That Canning is a rogue, I am convinced ; 
and were I to give you a history of all the details of his late 
intrigues, which are now become common topics of conversation 
in society, you would be astonished at the lies and tricks of the 
right honourable gentleman.” 

It may be questioned if ever in Scotland or anywhere else 
a family will again arise with such peculiar power as the 
Dundases. They were essentially wire-pullers and managers of 
men,—shrewd, resolute, certainly not more unprincipled than 
the majority of their personal rivals or political opponents. 
They could use to seductive purpose what Burke has termed 
“the jargon of influence, and party, and patronage,” which he 
predicted would be “swept into oblivion.” That result has not 
yet been arrived at. But the strain of the day—unhappily not 
the strain of every hour of the day—is of a higher mood. 
Though conscience and intelligence are not yet supreme, it is a 
growing fashion to appeal to them, and not to the baser forms 
of self-interest, in political life. 





PEEL AND O’CONNELL.* 


THE object of this book appears to be to show that in their 
dealing with Irish affairs Peel was almost invariably wrong and 
O’Connell was almost invariably right; and that, therefore, 
Home-rule ought to be conceded by the English people. To illus- 
trate and enforce this position, the history of the Irish Question 
during the first fifty years of the Union is given, based chiefly 
upon a study of the Annual Register, the memoirs and 
biographies of the time, and the Parnellite publications of the 
last few years. These documents do not constitute materials 
sufficiently ample for such a monograph as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
has undertaken to write, and many of them are open to 
suspicion. The book may do something to confirm those who 
are already Home-rulers in their faith; it will do little to con- 
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vert Unionists. But the contrast it presents between the political 
methods, violent as they were, practised by Repealers forty or 
fifty years ago, and those in favour with the followers of Mr. 
Parnell, ought not to be without some useful result. It is proper 
to add that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre states his case with something, it 
is true, of the dry precision of an official report, but clearly and 
forcibly, and without employing the exaggerated rhetoric too 
commonly resorted to on both sides in dealing with Irish history. 


The text, however, does not warrant the sermon. The true 
history of Irish affairs, from the time of Peel’s taking the Irish 
Secretaryship, at the age of twenty-four, in the year following . 
O’Connell’s first attempt to found a Catholic Association 
(1811), up to his death in 1850, cannot yet be written. But 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s narrative may be accepted as being on 
the whole both fair and accurate, so far as it goes and so far 
as the materials at his disposition allowed. Its faults are, 
apart from those due to the bias of its author as a new convert, 
rather of omission than of commission. He makes more than 
one serious charge against Peel—even insinuating a belief 
in his readiness to reward a homicide—without citing any 
authorities, and his general accusation of a want of sym- 
pathy on Peel’s part with Ireland and her misfortunes is 
based upon a misconception. Peel was stiff in his manner, 
unconciliatory often in his intercourse with the world, some- 
what of a pedant, and, above all, reserved and undemonstrative 
to a fault. There is nothing in his career to show that he was 
at bottom of a hard and unsympathetic nature. His political 
errors in relation to Ireland may all be traced to his sharing the 
prevalent dogma of his age,—that Protestant ascendency in 
Ireland must at all risks be maintained. Burke had also been 
of this opinion, though he believed Protestant, or at least British, 
supremacy to be not incompatible with Irish legislative inde- 
pendence and the extension of political power to Catholics. 
Peel’s Irish and Catholic policy was, of course, wrong, as we all 
know now, not so much in its methods as in its principles. That 
O’Connell should see the excellence of Catholic Relief was 
natural enough; but his scheme for attaining it by bringing 
the country to the verge of civil war was, to say the 
least, a doubtfully excellent way. It betokens a lack of 
patience or power on the part of a political leader not to be able 
to compass his ends by other than minatory means. If Peel 
was far from fully appreciating the Irish side of the question, 
O’Connell either failed to recognise or put aside altogether its 
English aspect. He was as anxious to force England, or rather 
Great Britain, to reverse her domestic policy in order to serve 
the interests of Ireland, as Peel was to maintain that religious 
and political supremacy in Ireland which he deemed of vital 
importance to the larger interests of the Empire. The history 
of Catholic Relief, impartially considered, furnishes no arguments 
in favour of Home-rule. In fact, the Union, as Canning pointed 
out in 1813, should have facilitated emancipation, through 
merging, as it did, the Irish Catholics in the general popula- 
tion of the Kingdom. That it did not have this effect was 
due to the ascendency superstition. It may very well be 
that the Irish, in point of fact, would have obtained relief 
earlier but for the Union. But what is good in itself may 
at times be turned to bad uses; and so it was with the Union, 
which enabled the ascendency bigots to gain their end by 
merging a question that excited but slight opposition in Ireland 
in one which called into activity the strongest prejudices of the 
people of Great Britain. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre points out that 
nearly a thousand petitions were presented against the Catholic 
Relief Bill, and many years had to elapse before the conduct of 
the Tory Ministry in relation to it was forgotten and forgiven. 
It is well, too, to remember that long before 1829 the House of 
Commons had shown itself favourable to Catholic Relief. Upon 
this question the classes were right and the masses were utterly 
and miserably wrong, as they have been on many others, though 
certainly not upon all, from the days of the Popish Plot down 
to our own times. 

Whatever arguments, however, in favour of Home-rule a 
skilful dialectician may extract from the annals of the Catholic 
movement, it is difficult to understand what support Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre can find for his new-born faith in the history of 
Repeal. What O’Connell desired was the Parliament of 1782, 
coupled with the entire removal of Catholic disabilities in 
Ireland. In other words, he desired an independent Legislature, 
but was content to accept with it what would have been a quasi- 
foreign Executive not responsible to the Legislature, a scheme of 
government only workable, as experience had sufficiently shown, 
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. 
with the aid of an organised system of more or less illegitimate 
influences. To such a scheme, Home-rule is preferable from 
every point of view. It is certain that Ireland never really cared 
for any such resuscitation of Grattan’s Parliament. Grattan 
himself did not; he opposed the Union, but accepted it after 
experience of an Imperial Parliament. Even O’Connell may 
not unfairly be said to have taken up Repeal mainly as an 
opportunist. He could not, at all events, have regarded it as 
indispensable, for during Lord Melbourne’s Ministry (1835-41) 
he dropped it altogether. At the General Election of 1841, the 
feeling of the Irish constituencies was decidedly opposed to 
Repeal. In the following years, the movement in favour of 
Repeal assumed, it is true, immense proportions; but this 
sudden development was due almost wholly to the energy and 
dexterity with which O’Connell organised the agitation. He was 
driven to this to save his popularity, which was in danger of being 
filched from him by the Young Ireland Party, then just begin- 
ning to assert itself, the aims and methods of which O’Connell, 
who at heart was no demagogue, cordially detested. Finally, 
Repeal dwindled into a sort of Federalism which Sir C. Gavan 
Daffy, quoted by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, explains as not much more 
than enlarged vestryism. But, using Repeal as an opportunist, 
O’Connell undoubtedly proposed a variety of measures to which 
Peel, during his tenure of office from 1841 to 1846, would have 
done well to extend a benevolent consideration. Peel, however, 
whose nature was not plastic, and who, despite his great powers, 
was not a statesman of high original genius, could never divest 
himself of the ascendency superstition, and though not 
unwilling to promote large measures of relief, was unable to 
reconcile a generous policy to Ireland with what he deemed to 
be his duty to the Empire. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s estimate of O’Connell lacks proportion. 
The Liberator was essentially a magnified nisi prius advocate. 
There are two kinds of political agitation,—one intended to con- 
vince, the other to overawe. The Corn-Law agitation is an in- 
stance of the first kind, O’Connell’s campaigns of the other. 
Both kinds demand certain qualities in their leaders that are not 
exactly great, but demand them on an ample scale. These 
O’Connell possessed upon an unparalleled scale. But what we 
venture to regard as the better kind of agitation demands many 
of the higher qualities of the statesman, and with these O’Connell 
was only moderately endowed. Asan agitator, therefore, he must 
be relegated to the second rank; but in that rank he has no 
equal. Peel, on the other hand, it is hardly necessary to say, 
during the last decade of his life occupied the foremost place 
among contemporary European statesmen. The tribute paid to 
his memory by the French Chamber is almost sufficient warrant 
for this assertion. Nevertheless, his administration of Irish 
affairs lacked both vigour and insight. The explanation 
of this deficiency of performance must be sought partly 
in his want of certain qualities of temperament; partly in 
the fact that O’Connell’s imperium in imperio occupied his 
attention and excited his aversion for the man, his faith, and his 
works; partly, too, it must be admitted, in his tendency toa 
pedantic adherence to formulas that warped his judgment and 
obscured his appreciation of facts. He never perceived that 
O'Connell was at bottom an opportunist, and through this 
blindness failed to avail himself of occasions that, properly used, 
might have relieved the present generation of some of its most 
onerous burdens. 

In conclusion, we earnestly commend this book to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Parnell’s followers, for, in truth, it teaches a 
valuable lesson, of which they stand in great need. It shows 
not the less clearly because undesignedly, that violent agitations 
of the minatory kind, even when they achieve success, do so at 
ruinous cost. O’Connell won Emancipation, but never after- 
wards obtained a patient hearing in the court of British opinion, 
save during the brief interval when he “suspended” Repeal. 
His violence distracted attention from the real issues, and even 
falsified them. He caused every concession to wear the air of 
@ surrender, and it cannot be said that such a policy is likely to 
facilitate their attainment, even when founded in justice. One 
feature of his system, however, fully merits the unqualified 
praise bestowed upon it by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. O'Connell 
steadily refused to have anything to do with men who advocated 
crime and outrage, and declined to receive a penny by way of 
subscription from the apologists of disorder, or help in any 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

A Tory Lordling is a political novel, the general tone of which 
may be inferred from the fact that it is dedicated to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, of whom the author is presumably an 
admirer. He is certainly an admirer of Mr. Disraeli, who is 
introduced as one of the characters; and in the matter of literary 
unscrupulousness, though not of literary brilliance, he pays the 
deceased statesman that tribute of imitation which the prover) 
tells us is the sincerest form of flattery. The book consists of 
a prolonged hysterical attack upon Radicalism, which the author 
insists upon identifying first with atheism, and then, through 
atheism, with the grossest immorality, giving spice to his attack 
by introducing more or less recognisable portraits of well-known 
living persons. Of these portraits, the most disgraceful is that 
of John Aspland, who is evidently intended for Mr. Bradlaugh; 
indeed, the author takes pains to insure his identification by 
making Aspland, after he has entered Parliament, administer 
the oath to himself on the floor of the House of Commons, 
This Aspland is represented as undermining the virtue of a 
clergyman’s wife, as deliberately inciting to criminal outrage, 
and as finally meeting his death at the hands of a man 
who, by his personal influence, has been transformed from 
an honest, respectable young agriculturalist into a seducer and 
a murderer. As we remarked some weeks ago, in reviewing 
Miss Bayle’s Romance, this personal fiction is, at its best, an 
offence against good taste; when, as in this book, it is at its 
worst, it is an offence against the most elementary morality, 
Readers of the Spectator know that we are no admirers of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s career, but every respectable journalist 
has an interest in defending public men at large from 
the danger of literary assassination from behind a hedge 
of pseudonymity. Apart from its attack upon Radicalism, 
whose other apostles seem to be in the author’s opinion, 
Professor Jowett and the under-masters at Rugby, the 
purpose of the book is not very clearly discernible. The 
author is evidently very angry with the Radicals—whom he 
apparently confounds with the Socialists—for their hostility to 
the aristocracy; but an aristocracy represented by a shameless 
profligate like the young Duke of Countryholm, or even by 
the spendthrift Lord Henry Bolingbroke, would certainly be 
worthy of no one’s respect. Next to the Radicals, the author 
hates the Conservatives—he himself is a “ Tory”—and hurls 
at them some of his choicest epithets. The “ modern milk-and- 
water Conservative” is a “ mutton-head,” a “sham,” a “ hum- 
bug,” a “common brute,” a man who “exceeds all other 
political persons in infamy.” “ Blinkhoolie” certainly exceeds 
most writers in his use of what some old ladies call “ language;” 
but the meaning of most of it is perhaps mercifully hidden 
from us. Concerning the story itself, there is very little to be 
said, for it is evidently made to fit the political moral,—whatever 
that moral may be. It has certainly one virtue, the virtue of 
vivacity ; but even vivacity may be bought too dear. 

Though in almost every respect a very different book from 
that just noticed, Frederick Hazzleden may also be described asa 
political novel, inasmuch as it deals largely with political char- 
acters and affairs, though, unlike A Tory Lordling, it bears no 
evidence of having been written with a polemical intention. It is 
obviously a first book, and if, as we have heard, “ Hugh West- 
bury” be the pseudonym of a young provincial journalist who has 
determined to devote himself henceforward to pure literature, it is 
pleasant to be able to say that we see in the new venture some 
auguries of fair success in the future. The mere style of the 
book is undoubtedly good, for though it possesses no special dis- 
tinction or charm, it is always bright, lucid, and direct, with 
here and there a fanciful, epigrammatic touch, and very few of 
those affectations and attempts at fine-writing which are the 
besetting sins of. young novelists. It isin a certain crudity and 
awkwardness of construction that the handling of the beginner 
betrays itself; and we should say that “ Hugh Westbury ” has 
made the one mistake which, above all others, the inexperienced 
writer should carefully avoid,—the mistake of beginning his 
story before he had well thought it out tothe end. It is quite 
clear, for example, to any reader of ordinary shrewdness, that 
Mr. Arnitte, the mysterious thought-reader, who is introduced 
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q@ith such pomp and circumstance in the second chapter, was 
originally intended to be a moving force in the evolution of the 
plot, and the elaborate description quite prepares us to recognise 
in him the evil genius of the story; but as the novel pro- 
gresses, these promises remain altogether unfulfilled, for Mr. 
Arnitte’s marvellous and somewhat incredible gift is altogether 
unutilised, and he himself plays the part of a very un- 
remarkable and somewhat ineffective guardian angel. Then, 
too, the hero’s love-story presents the appearance of having got 
a little beyond the writer’s control, while by making two of his 
characters the perpetrators of the dynamite outrage in West- 
minster Hall the writer involves himself in difficulties from 
which artistic extrication is impossible,—to say nothing of the 
risk of being accused of plagiarism from one of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s poorest novels. These things are serious defects ; but 
they are just the defects which come of inexperience and of the 
careless temerity which inexperience is wont to engender, and 
we see nothing in them to discourage hopes for “ Hugh West- 
bury’s” future as a novelist. They do not even destroy the 
interest of his present book, for such interest is maintained by 
variety of matter and animation of manner. Some of the 
conversations are specially brisk and natural, and even when the 
story itself is most awkward, it is told with a certain gusto which 
carries us along. If, in gaining constructive aptitude, “ Hugh 
Westbury ” does not lose this freshness, he may work his way up 
to a good place among novelists of the second rank. 


Readers who love melodrama, and have no strong objection to 
the absurdities and impossibilities of character and incident 
without which melodrama can hardly exist, will find in Jacobi’s 
Wife something to suit them. It begins to be incredible very 
early in the first volume, and maintains its character, without 
any lapses into lifelikeness, to the end of the third; but mere 
incredibility is quite insufficient to daunt the novel-devourers 
who only want what they call “a good story.” By this they 
simply mean a story with plenty of life and action, and plotting 
and counterplotting, and a villain of the good old-fashioned type 
who is generally a foreigner—Spanish or Italian preferred—and 
who bears his rascality so plainly written upon his countenance 
that one would think it quite impossible for him to deceive any 
one not quite an imbecile. Such a villain is provided for us in 
Constantine Jacobi; but though he is a person of scoundrelism 
all compact, the like of whom was never seen off the boards of a 
minor theatre, he is not one whit more absurd than some 
of the more virtuous characters. Geoffrey Vanborough, for 
example, implicitly admits the truth of an accusation of 
forgery of the very meanest kind, and submits to be exiled, 
disinherited, and disgraced, in order to save a worthless brother; 
whom he knows to be guilty, and whose guilt half-a.dozen words 
from him would suffice to prove. The author would probably 
admit that this course of action is altogether absurd and un- 
natural; but she clearly fails to perceive that it is also flagrantly 
immoral, apparently holding the theory, dear to so many 
feminine novelists, that romantic disinterestedness will glorify 
and—if we may coin a word—decriminate any crime. In the 
matter of incident the book is, if possible, wilder than in the 
matter of character ; but if we were to attempt detailed criticism, 
we should soon overrun the boundaries of our space. A book 
of this kind suggests the curious and apparently unanswerable 
question how it is that a novelist who can write with the vigour 
observable in many portions of Jacobi's Wife, can be so ignorant 
or so heedless of the essentials of her art as she elsewhere shows 
herself. Mrs., or Miss, Sergeant is not a new writer; she has 
had experience enough to enable her to gauge the discrimination 
of the ordinary novel-reader; and if she gauges it correctly, we 
cannot congratulate ourselves upon the condition of the public 
taste. 


A Choice of Chance is a book which a conscientious critic finds 
it difficult to criticise in a way that is satisfactory even to him- 
self. It is exceedingly well written; its character portraiture is 
natural without being in the least tame; its faults of construc- 
tion, though obvious enough, are few and unimportant; and 
yet, as Sir Joshua said when he snapped his fingers before a 
vaguely and perplexingly disappointing picture, “It wants 
that !” Now, as we have said, Mr. Dodson’s novel is in many 
ways a good book, but it wants the captivating something which 
the great painter could only indicate by a gesture and an 
emphatic monosyllable; and as readers are hardly likely to be 
content with a repetition of Sir Joshua’s symbolical criticism, 
we must endeavour to define the “ that” in which A Choice of 
Chance is deficient. Perhaps the briefest, and certainly the 





easiest way of performing our task, is to say that the story does 
not interest us as we feel that it ought to interest us,—that it 
fails to compel our belief just at the very time when such com- 
pulsion is essential to full enjoyment. The first part of the 
story is quiet and uneventful, and here we are not conscious 
of any lack; but when complicated situations present them- 
selves which ought to excite us, we are not in the least ex- 
cited, but are unpleasantly conscious of unstirred pulses. The 
girl who has been brought up in ignorance of her true parentage, 
discovers her brother in a village lad whom she has long known 
as the lover of her humble companion and dearest friend, and 
who has just been arrested on a charge of murder. This is 
surely a fresh and moving situation, but yet it fails to move us ; 
and even when the poor lad’s fate is most doubtful, we can close 
the book with perfect composure. We cannot but think that 
our failure in imaginative sympathy is due to a failure on Mr. 
Dodson’s part in imaginative expression,—that he is writing a 
story which he has constructed rather than conceived. Indeed, 
the inequality in the comparative effectiveness of various 
portions of the book induces the belief that Mr. Dodson’s true 
sphere is the sphere of comedy, not of tragedy. Though there 
is nothing in the book that is at all ambitious, some of the 
lighter passages are so good in their way that they could not 
well be better without being altogether different; and perhaps, 
if Mr. Dodson will take the hint involved in our hypothesis, he 
may produce some unequivocal success. At any rate, the 
attempt is worth making. 

Some of Mrs. Campbell-Praed’s stories have contained much 
that is unpleasant—not to say unwholesome—and we have, 
therefore, special pleasure in saying that Miss Jacobsen’s Chance 
is as healthy as it is clever and interesting. Some readers may 
complain that Mr. Jacobsen’s habits of intemperance are 
brought a little too much to the front; but it seems to us that 
such a complaint would be unduly squeamish, as a presentation 
of the full extent of his degraded sensualism is essential to 
enable us to realise fully his daughter’s lonely helplessness. The 
scene of the story is laid in Australia, and in the opening 
chapter we make the acquaintance of the undesirable person 
just mentioned, a political adventurer who has been for some 
years a Member of the Legislative Council of Leichardt’s Land, 
and who on the coming into power of his party, has just received 
a portfolio as Postmaster-General. The Hon. Ratcliffe Jacobsen 
has been left a widower with one young and pretty daughter, 
who, while her father has politically been in the shade, has 
been utterly neglected, and has seen nothing of society. When, 
however, Mr. Jacobsen passes from the shade into the sun- 
shine, he determines to give his daughter what he calls 
“a chance,” by which he means a chance of appearing to 
advantage among the fashionables of Leichardt’s Land, and 
finding a husband who will relieve him of the paternal responsi- 
bilities of which he is heartily tired. The central figures of the 
story are, therefore, Sara Jacobsen and her lovers; the fascinating 
but unprincipled Dr. Fraill; the awkward but chivalrous squatter, 
Mr. Shapcott ; the vain and pompous valetudinarian Governor, 
Sir Edney Bramborough; and Arnold Chepstowe, the gentle and 
loyal private secretary, who is made to play John Alden to his 
chief’s Miles Standish, with the old result. Asa story, Miss 
Jacobsen’s Chance is singularly fresh and bright. With the 
exception of Dr. Fraill, whose scoundrelism seems rather motive- 
less and incomprehensible, all the characters really live for us ; 
the incidents, too, are very pleasantly conceived and vivaciously 
narrated, and as a picture of the sunny side of Colonial political 
life, the book is an excellent work of art. Sara Jacobsen has a 
peculiarly difficult réle ; but she plays her part with such sweet, 
winning simplicity, that she never loses our sympathy. In 
addition to its other good qualities, the book is not wanting in 
quiet, unforced humour, and is certainly one of the best things 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed has yet done. 


At the close of In the King’s Service, Mrs. Hibbert-Ware 
quotes some rather graceful verses, in which the epithet, “ old- 
fashioned” occurs very frequently. Curiously enough, long 
before we came to the verses, we had fixed upon this very epithet 
as the one by which to describe the novel which precedes them. 
Not only the heroine, but everything about the book is old- 
fashioned, and so little trace is there of recent literary in- 
fluences that, with the exception of a couple of apparently 
unprovoked attacks upon her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
there is not a sentence in the book that might not have been 
written in the year the Queen ascended the throne. As will be 
gathered from the title, In the King’s Service is a novel dealing 
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with military life, the period chosen being that of the Peninsular 
War, several of the engagements in which are described in a 
really spirited manner, the book winding up with an account 
of the Battle of Waterloo, in which the hero is killed; the 
reason for his untimely despatch apparently being that Mrs. 
Hibbert-Ware, having reached the end of the third volume, 
has no further use for him. We cannot say that we 
feel a very warm interest either in him or in any other 
of the numerous persons who are introduced to us; but the 
author makes little attempt at delineation of character, caring 
rather to attract by a swift succession of more or less lively 
incidents, choosing in this respect to follow the example of such 
writers of a past generation as James Grant and Charles Lever 
in his first period. To make a book of this kind enjoyable to 
readers who have passed their first youth, it is necessary that it 
should be rich either in humour or in excitement, and as Mrs. 
Hibbert-Ware lacks the power either to make us laugh or to 
curdle our blood, we must confess that we have found In the 
King’s Service the reverse of exhilarating. The best things in 
it are the recruiting scenes, which have real liveliness; the 
poorest are the more serious conversations, some of which are 
almost ludicrously formal and artificial. 

The Thorncliffes, though published in the orthodox three- 
volume form, can hardly be called a novel in the sense in which 
that word is generally understood. It is really a story with a 
strong religious tone, which has the appearance of having been 
written for young people of the more serious sort, the general 
plan and treatment of the book reminding us very forcibly 
of The Daisy Chain and similar tales from the pen of Miss 
Yonge, whom the author has probably taken as her model. 
Miss Yonge, however, is unmistakably and inflexibly High 
Church ; while the exact ecclesiastical position of her follower is 
somewhat doubtful. The Thorncliffes at Ardernmoor Vicarage 
are, with one exception, mildly Ritualistic, and their portraits are 
painted very sympathetically; but there is the same sympathetic 
touch in the picture of Dorothea Lloyd, who is strongly Evan- 
gelical, and even in that of the Rev. David Williams, the minister 
of the Dissenting chapel, who falls in love with Agnes Thorn- 
cliffe the first time he sees her, and is not blamed for his pre- 
sumption. The probability is, therefore, that Miss Urwick holds 
those “ moderate views” which figure so largely in clerical 
advertisements, though hers is clearly a moderation which is 
consistent with much earnestness, and is not an outcome of any- 
thing like latitudinarianism; for, to say nothing of more 
important matters, she takes care that only Dissenters shall be 
unmanperly to their betters, and that the Rev. David Williams 
shall have grace to refuse the use of his schoolroom to the 
Liberation Society. The story, as a whole, possesses both the 
virtues and the weaknesses of the class to which it belongs. 
It is not only refined and graceful, but it will be found 
thoroughly interesting as well, by those who do not demand 
strong excitements, but can find satisfaction in a healthy and 
homely domestic chronicle. It is not devoid of a suspicion of 
priggishness, and perhaps more than a suspicion of senti- 
mentality, for the young people do their duty a little too con- 
sciously, and fall in love a little too readily ; but it would need 
greater faults than these to spoil a very pleasant picture of 
cultivated and useful home life in an English vicarage. 





AN ENCYCLOPADIC HISTORY OF AMERICA.* 
To the peoples of both Americas, the discovery of the Genoese 
sailor of fortune is undoubtedly the greatest event in history ; 
but in the history of mankind, the famous voyage of the ‘ Santa 
Maria,’ the ‘Pinta,’ and the ‘ Nifia’ holds a comparatively 
subordinate place. America has added the potato—a gift of 
doubtful value—and maize to the food of man, tobacco to his 
comforts, and cinchona bark and its alkaloids to the list of his 
remedies. The New World has further afforded a boundless 
field of enterprise and development to the Aryan race, especially 
to the Teutonic branches, and furnished unequalled opportunities 
to mankind of political experimentation upon a vast scale, and 
under conditions infinitely less trammelled than ever the world 
had witnessed before or is likely to witness again. But the Old 
World owes nothing to such civilisation as pre-historic America 
possessed, and it may be doubted whether the course of Euro- 
pean history has in reality been much influenced by the happy 
stumbling of fifteenth-century navigators upon two great con- 





* Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard University. London: Sampson Low and Oo, Vols, II., 
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tinents in their searchings after Japan and the land of the Great 
Cham. Even the political opportunities involved in the dis. 
covery have proved but moderately fruitful results, and it 
is still on the stage of the Old World that the great social and 
political problems of humanity must be worked out. 

Nevertheless, though, in the sense we have indicated, an 
event of less consequence than the victory of Salamis, or the 
fall of the Roman Empire,—less important, probably, in its 
bearings upon the history of the world than the Battle of 
Hastings or the great revolution of which Europe is preparing to 
celebrate the centenary, the discovery of America will be re. 
garded to the end of time with something of the wonder and 
interest which the revelation of an unknown third of the earth’s 
land surface called forth at the close of the fifteenth century. It 
was one of those unique world-events which, by their unique- 
ness alone, captivate the imagination, and it occurred, besides, 
at a moment of extraordinary interest in the history of man- 
kind, when the art of printing (of which the invention was 
almost coincident with the advent of the new learning) had 
enormously enlarged the bounds of knowledge and stimulated 
the curiosity of men to an unexampled boldness of speculation, 
resulting in a feverish and varied activity surpassed only in our 
own century. For the Old World, the history of the origins of 
Aryan America is thus invested with a twofold impressive. 
ness, and the present volumes of this great work will meet with 
a welcome on this side of the Atlantic at least equal to that 
which will be extended to them beyond the wide ocean, which 
for untold centuries kept its great secret from the ken of our 
ancestors. Up to the period, indeed, of definite colonisation, the 
history of America is a phase of the history of Europe, and it is 
only when adventurers are replaced by permanent emigrants 
that the differentiation begins. 

The plan of the work, of which the second, third, and fourth 
volumes have appeared (the publication of the first, dealing with 
pre-historic America, being postponed), is in many respects a 
novel one. The subject is divided into portions, a necessary 
arrangement in view not only of the extended scale on which 
it is proposed to treat it, but also of the fact that it is a critical, 
and not merely a narrative history of America that is contem- 
plated. Each of these portions is allotted to a collaborator 
specially qualified to deal with it, so that the work will consist 
of a series of historical monographs, brought into a sort of unity 
by an identity of aim and method which it will be the task of 
the learned librarian of Harvard to maintain by an editorial 
supervision that will not be free from difficulties. These mono- 
graphs are arranged as chapters following, as far as may be, a 
chronological order, the second volume dealing with the 
discovery of America and the beginnings of Spanish America, 
the third with the early explorations and settlements of 
the English in America, and the fourth with the early 
history of the Atlantic States. Lastly, each chapter opens 
with a simple narrative of events, which is followed by a 
critical survey of the authorities and an exhaustive discussion 
of the various theories that have been propounded in con- 
nection with doubtful points in the particular tract of history 
under consideration. These volumes are amply, indeed profusely, 
illustrated with portraits and woodcuts taken from various 
sources, which add largely to their attraction and value, and in 
especial are enriched with reproductions of old and rare maps, 
that bring before the reader in a most vivid and interesting 
manner the successive steps of the wonderful evolution which has 
taken place in geographical science since the revival of learning, 
In general execution and finish, the work must be regarded as 
an édition de luwe, and upon all grounds merits the heartiest 
welcome and commendation at our hands. 

The opening chapter of the second volume is a monograph on 
Columbus, from the pen of the editor. It is a well-weighed and 
lucid summary or précis of the results of recent research, follow- 
ing, in the main, the conclusions arrived at by Harrisse in his 
exhaustive biography, published in 1884. The character of the 
Admiral is thus presented :— 

“Tf his mental and moral equipoise had been as true, and his 
judgment as clear, as his spirit was lofty and impressive 
more than one brilliant opportunity for a record befitting a ruler of 
men would not have been lost...... Columbus’s imagination was 
eager, and unfortunately ungovernable. It led him to a great dis- 


covery which he was not seeking for; and he was far enough right to 
make his error more emphatic. He is certainly not alone among the 


great men of the world’s regard who have some of the attributes of 
the small and mean.” 

In more than one respect this estimate is open to exception. 
Columbus no more pretended to be a ruler of men, than did 
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Cortez or Pizarro to be maritime discoverers ; he must be judged 
not as a conqueror or a coloniser, but as a geographer and a 
navigator, and in both capacities he displayed unequalled genius, 
Nor was he driven to his discovery by an ungovernable imagina- 
tion, but, on the contrary, by a restrained and sustaining 
enthusiasm. It was the imperfection of his materials, rather 
than any formal miscalculation, that led him to the fortunate 
error upon which he based the feasibility of his enterprise, and 
he was distinguished among the navigators and adventurers of 
the age, in that he was animated by a distinctly religious 
purpose, combined with a faith which he entertained with 
singular fervour. The object he had most at heart was not to 
win a western sea-way to the land of the Great Cham, teeming 
with gems and spices, but he dared the perils of a voyage into 
unknown tracts of ocean, thousands of miles beyond the utmost 
bounds of navigation, and beset, in the imagination of the time, 
with strange and monstrous horrors, to find, at the junction of 
East and West—as he wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella—the 
summit of the earth, where the Lord had planted the earthly 
Paradise, in the midst whereof was a fountain, whence Howed 
the four great rivers of the world,—the Ganges, the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and the Nile. 

The letter will be found in Mr. R. H. Major’s selection, 
printed in 1847 for the Hakluyt Society, and the substance of 
it is given by Mr. Gay in his striking monograph on Vespucci, 
from which we have quoted the concluding portion of the fore- 
going paragraph. Mr. Gay takes a much more favourable and 
sympathetic view of the great navigator’s character than Mr. 
Winsor, who, yielding somewhat too much to the influence of 
Harrisse, dwells more than is just upon its incidental weak- 
nesses. Amerigo Vespucci claimed—if the letters ascribed to 
him are really his—to have been the first to see the mainland of 
South America upon a voyage made in 1497, But the claim 
rests wholely and solely upon his own assertion. There is no 
extrinsic confirmatory evidence of it whatever, concludes Mr. 
Gay, after an exhaustive review of the authorities. On the 
contrary, there is strong evidence to show that from April, 1497, 
to May, 1498, Vespucci was at Seville and San Lucar, busily 
engaged in the equipment of the fleet with which Columbus 
undertook his third voyage. It was in the course of this very 
voyage that the Admiral sighted the mainland of South America. 
This he took to be a portion of the ’territory of which the then 
recently printed travels of Marco Polo had given so glowing 
an account. Vespucci, however, was a man of great ability, 
and a daring and successful navigator. He died in 1512, holding 
the important office of Pilot-Major of the Kingdom of Spain. 
His claim is rather inferrible from his letters than distinctly 
asserted inthem. ‘There is no good reason,” says Mr. Gay, “to 
believe that Vespucius was of a different mind ” from 
Columbus, who never dreamed he had discovered a new con- 
tinent. In that case, the Florentine can hardly be accused of 
having had any share in giving his name to it. In fact, 
there can be little doubt that the name “ America” was the in- 
vention of the author of the famous Cosmographice Introductio, 
printed at St. Diein 1507, in which it was first used. A Latin 
version of The Four Voyages of Vespucci was appended to the 
work, and probably formed the chief source of such information 
as the author possessed on the subject of the New World, which 
he not unnaturally named, now that a name had become 
necessary, after the navigator whose narrative he had added to 
his treatise. This narrative, by-the-way, though more or less 
based upon Vespucci’s correspondence, does not appear to have 
been actually written by him. Las Casas, in his Historia, 
speaks, it is true, in a passage cited by Mr. Gay, of the “in- 
justice of Amerigo,” but immediately adds, “or the injustice, 
perhaps, those who printed the Quattuor Navigationes appear 
to have committed towards the Admiral.” On the whole, 
while Vespucci cannot be entirely acquitted of claiming a priority 
of discovery to which he was not entitled, we are inclined to hold 
him guiltless of the baser charge of placing the name of America 
on the maps, to the exclusion of that of the Admiral. 

On a future occasion we may briefly deal with the early history 
of the English colonisation of North America, which offers such 
startling contrasts in aim, policy, and results with the system 
pursued by the Spanish adventurers. 





A NAVY CHAPLAIN.* 
Lives may be worth writing, and even worth reading, for various 
reasons. Some men are exceptionally great, and their example 





* Recollections of a Chaplain in the gg ae Compiled and Edited by his 
Widow, London: W, H. Allen and Co, 





may be expected to inspire ordinary folk with a worthy 
ambition ; others have succeeded against enormous difficulties, 
and their experience may fill despairing men with hope; other 
men have been a part, great or little, of history, and their 
private and public doings may require to be studied to appreciate 
the movement of historical events, apart from which they them- 
selves seem to be uninteresting nonentities; and others may 
have been intimately connected with some important institution 
for many years, so that its history may be conveniently viewed 
from the inside by means of their personal memoirs. To the 
last class belonged the Rev. W. Guise Tucker, who for nearly fifty 
years was connected with the British Navy ; but after perusing 
this volume of his Recollections, prepared by his widow, we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment. The picture of life on 
board a man-of-war is so slightly sketched, that it seems not to 
differ materially from life in a quiet country parish; and the 
chapters which deal with the period when Mr. Tucker was 
attached to any ship are principally filled with accounts of holi- 
day trips on shore. One gathers that he only kept a journal 
during these trips, and that of his working days there were very 
few materials for drawing a full-length picture. 


It is instructive to note the way in which England discharges 
her conscience towards her seamen, who, even more than the 
land forces, are necessarily removed from all ordinary moral and 
religious restraints. Since the days of the Tudors, the law has 
provided that every ship-of-war should have the “ public wor- 
ship of Almighty God solemnly, orderly, and reverently per- 
formed, according to the liturgy of the Church of England,” 
at least once every Sunday. When Mr. Tucker entered the 
Navy fifty years ago, 33 ships out of 180 carried Chaplains, who 
rarely officiated outside their own cures, so that the remaining 
147 vessels were dependent on the Captain for their solitary 
Sunday service. Commanding officers were forbidden to allow 
any religious book to be received on board that had not been 
“ approved and pointed out by Dr. Cole, the senior Chaplain of 
Greenwich Hospital;” but we are told that as the worthy “ Dr. 
Cole was not in communication with the 147 smaller ships-of- 
war, this approval was not easily obtained, and no tracts were 
furnished by him; whilst the few religious books supplied by the 
Admiralty were too often kept nailed up in the purser’s stores 
in the holds of the vessels, so as to be returned into store after 
the three years’ voyage in good condition for reissue to another 
ship.” On the smaller vessels, therefore, religion was solemnly 
brought out and paraded one hour in each week, and for the rest 
of the time was carefully “nailed up” to keep it clean from 
contact with daily life, save haply in the case of vessels com- 
manded by officers who were disposed to encourage facilities for 
voluntary religious gatherings. Even on the larger vessels the 
Chaplain greatly depended on the Captain’s caprice for any 
opportunity to go beyond the single stipulated service. ‘ Rarely 
was the Holy Communion administered publicly in the place 
where prayer was wont to be made. Confirmations were 
unknown. Obtaining a place wherein to assemble the men 
voluntarily for Bible instruction and prayer was often a very 
difficult matter for the Chaplain. Even his visiting the 
sick was dependent on the goodwill of the surgeon.” There 
might be some reason in the last restriction. The Chap- 
lain’s only compensation lay in the fact that the exposure 
of his “whole private life and conversation day by day 
to the constant scrutiny of his congregation,” gave him 
a means of influencing through personal character that 
might be more effective than unlimited religious minis- 
trations. When, in 1865, Mr. Tucker became head of the Naval 
Chaplains, and in that capacity “the official adviser of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty respecting everything connected 
with the spiritual welfare of the naval service,” he devoted his 
energies to improving the position of the Chaplains. He 
succeeded in pursuading the Admiralty to issue a circular 
ordering that in ships-of-war bearing a Chaplain—one wonders 
why the other ships were not included—a place of prayer should 
be set apart. He took great interest in promoting the more 
frequent celebration of the Holy Communion. He remodelled 
the catalogue of books issued to all her Majesty’s ships, and took 
pains to secure that the books should be available for reading, 
instead of being “ nailed up in the purser’s stores.” He also 
brought out the Royal Naval Song-Book, which was “ designed 
to impart to the decks of all her Majesty’s ships melodious 
music, combined with words of pure and noble sentiment.” 


Mr. Tucker was only nine years at sea, and was then 
appointed to the chaplaincy of the Dockyard and Naval 
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Hospital at Malta. It was at this point that the editor appears 
to have joined the hero of her story,—in other words, they were 
married; for on p. 123 (as in Acts xx., 5) the word “ we” 
appears without any previous warning. In another respect we 
are reminded of the Acts of the Apostles in the early part of 
this book, for Mr. Tucker in his holiday trips was constantly 
treading in the footsteps of St. Paul, visiting Troas, the Seven 
Churches of Asia (or, rather, their sites), Damascus, Athens, 
Malta, and Rome. From these journeys we will only quote the 
following description of a view of the plain of Magnesia ad 
Meandrem, which was, in Mr. Tucker’s opinion, “too beautiful 
to remain unnoticed. Before us was the plain of Magnesia, 
bounded by its mountains at a great distance, which now were 
distinctly azure; between them and the foreground was a grove 
of olive-trees, that whitenefl to the brilliancy of polished silver, 
and towards this grove, from the bottom of a deep precipice, ran 
a clear, rapid stream, that foamed over rocks, and unbosomed in 
a defile of the mountains, which was adorned on both sides with 
elegant though not gigantic trees.” 

Almost the only exception to the land character of the book 
is an account of the naval proceedings in 1840, when, to quote 
Mr. Tucker’s own phrase, England “had determined to commit 
the mistake of violently wresting Syria from the Viceroy of 
Egypt, to make it once more Turkish soil.” Though he regarded 
it as a “ mistake,” he does not seem to have guessed that it 
might possibly have been a “sin” on England’s part; on the 
other hand, he thought he saw clearly that we were being 
employed to inflict punishment on Egypt for her sins, In the 
midst of the horrors of the conflict, he writes :— 

** Alas! I was constrained to return to the true explanation of the 

destruction we were causing, and could not but suppose it to be sin 
and idolatry—the only causes of human misery. We now began to 
witness some of the lamentable effects of our exertions. A man was 
seen carrying away the body of a woman, whom [sic] we could but 
conclude had been killed by our own shot...... Was this con- 
genial to my feelings? Far from it. But it was a lesson of human 
misery, and instructed [sic] in the fearful attributes of that 
Almighty Being whose anger had been provoked thus to pour out 
his vengeance.” 
And, again, after success had favoured our side, he says :— 
** How merciful is our God! and how plainly does he now fulfil 
the prediction that Egypt should be still ‘ base,’ yea, the ‘ basest 
of kingdoms,’ at the very moment when there appeared a 
prospect of her being able to acquire independent greatness.” 
One could wish that Mr. Tucker had followed Mr. Ruskin’s 
example, and looking over this passage in later life, had appended 
the note :—‘ This sentence is a mere piece of pious insolence. 
No mortal has any business with God’s intentions, or pretence 
to insight into them.” 

It will be readily gathered that Mr. Tucker was a rigid 
Evangelical Protestant, and we find him making elaborate 
apologies “ in exoneration of Captain (Sir W.) Peel” for having, 
when a young Lieutenant, received on board as his guest, daily 
companion, and teacher in Arabic, a Roman Catholic. The book 
concludes with extracts from sermons and papers which contain 
nothing of any importance; doubtless his influence as a clergy- 
man rested on his “ walk and conversation,” and on the fervent 
manner in which he told old truths, rather than on any 
originality in his preaching. Probably he very fairly gauged 
his own capacity, besides describing his practice, when he says :— 

“We are too elaborate in our sermons and abound too much in 
information, and do not leave enough to the force of truth. I have 
frequently riveted and electrified my congregation by the mere 
delivery of a single text, the truth of which has been irresistibly and 
strongly impressed upon my own mind.” 

The printed extracts from his sermons do not read very im- 
pressively; but they may possibly have “electrified” his 
congregation by the manner of his delivery. 

His most elaborate essay seems to have been a pamphlet 
called Sursum Corda; or, the Lord’s Supper a Commemorative 
Covenant Feast—a Communion—not a Sacrifice, nor an Act of 

Worship or Adoration, written to prove that by this service 
“for a time the minds of the faithful are taught that all suppli- 
catory or precatory acts of worship are in abeyance, in order to 
give opportunity for a reverent mental and spiritual feasting 
upon the blessings which have been asked for.” The argument 
is supported by ample references to the use of the word “ com- 
munion” in the New Testament; but no attempt is made to 
group its various meanings, or to show how they naturally 
come out of the etymology of the Greek word xoimwy/ce, or of the 
word “communion” itself. Is it possible that he had forgotten 
his Latin and Greek, perhaps neglecting those languages in 





—————_s 


favour of Hebrew? for elsewhere we find him saying,—“There 
is a growing feeling in this country that Latin and Greek enter 
into the education of youth too exclusively, and that other 
languages have an equal, if not a larger claim upon our regard, 
T allude especially to the Hebrew, which forms the root of the 
tree of languages.” We have never before heard that the 
growing feeling in this country against the exclusive study of 
Latin and Greek was in favour of Hebrew as a substitute, nor 
are we aware of any school of philology that regards Hebrew as 
“the root of the tree of languages.” 





MR. DAVIES’S LIFE OF BAXTER.* 

Mr. Davizs has made a great mistake. To write a copious 
biography such as this, and to publish it without an index or 
table of contents, will excite at the outset the irritation of hig 
readers, Baxter lived during one of the most important periods 
of English history; he was brought into close relations with 
many of the leading men of the age; in public work and in his 
labours as an author, his activity was incessant; few men in hig 
position have had stranger experiences, few have been so 
maligned and so respected; no man probably in a sphere like 
his belongs more conspicuously to the history of the times; and 
the life of such a man, dealing as it necessarily does with 
national as well as private affairs, requires all the aids a 
biographer can give it. Mr. Davies is too much given to comments, 
and to the utterance of pious reflections as unobjectionable as 
they are unnecessary. Conciseness is not one of his virtues, or 
this narrative would have been considerably shorter. The 
reader asks for a vivid representation of Baxter, not for a 
sermon about him; and this the writer is often apt to forget. 

We have mentioned the faults of the volume, but its good 
qualities outweigh them. Mr. Davies loves his subject, he is 
liberal in opinion, accurate, so far as we can judge, in statement, 
and has a sufficient knowledge of English history in the seven- 
teenth century to place the different actors on the stage in their 
just positions. This, at least,is our opinion; but we do not 
forget that the fire lighted in that age of controversy is not yet 
extinguished, and that some of the burning questions in Church 
and State discussed under the rule of Cromwell are living ques- 
tions still. 

Baxter, as most readers are aware, was in favour of compre- 
hension, and he believed that Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
might be brought to coalesce with every form of orthodox 
Dissent. Nothing in the world, he said, was nearer to his heart, 
and many were the proposals with this end in view that he laid 
before Cromwell’s chaplains. His sanguine disposition and 
great charity led him to indulge in hopes which his friend Howe, 
less ardent, and in this respect more clear-sighted, saw that it was 
impossible to realise. It is difficult in our calmer, and possibly 
less earnest times, to understand the polemical ardour that pre- 
vailed under the government of Cromwell. Innumerable sects 
contended with each other, and agreed only in their detestation 
of Prelacy and Popery. The Book of Common Prayer was 
anathematised by the Puritans. Even Bunyan, a man of great 
natural charity, regarded it as profane, and Baxter’s friend, 
Cotton Mather, among the stories he collected and implicitly 
believed of demoniacal possession, relates that a woman, when 
thus afflicted, “ would be cast into hideous convulsions, and be 
tossed about the house like a foot-ball” on reading good books, 
but that she could read the Prayer-Book or any Popish books 
without difficulty. Baxter’s belief in witchcraft and kindred 
superstitions was equally strong; but while wishing to reform 
the Church of England, he was free from the fanatical contempt 
for Prelacy exhibited by some of his associates, and Mr. Davies 
considers it doubtful if in heart he ever seceded from the 
English Church. Sir James Stephen takes a different view, and 
observes that ten volumes, many of them full-grown quartor, 
vindicated his secession from the Church of England. Not one 
of the sects can claim him asa disciple. ‘ He can be properly 
described,” says Sir James, “ only as a Baxterian,—at once the 
founder and the single member of an eclectic school within the 
portals of which he invited all men, but persuaded none to take 
refuge from their mutual animosities.” 

Thoroughly to understand Baxter, it is not necessary, let us 
hope, to read the vast number of volumes which testify to his 
intellectual activity. Boswell asked Johnson what works of 
Richard Baxter’s he should read. “ Read any of them,” was 
the reply; “they are all good.” Voracious reader though he 





* The Life of Richard Baater, of Kidderminster, Preacher and Prisoner. By 
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was, the Doctor could scarcely have said this from personal know- 
ledge. Baxter’s practical works were republished more than 
fifty years ago, in twenty-three volumes; but the bulk of his 
writings remain in their original folios, and it is calculated that 
if printed in a uniform edition, his writings would fill sixty 
octavo volumes, making nearly forty thousand closely printed 
pages :— 

“There are few things,’ says the biographer, ‘‘ more remarkable 
in the literary history of our country than the fact that a man who 
suffered so frequently from disease and excruciating pains, and from 
afflicting nervous irritation, should have been able to produce so large 
a number of works, written clearly and forcibly, and with much close 
and effective reasoning upon the most difficult subjects of inquiry, 
especially on polemical, doctrinal, and practical theology, some of 
them now neglected or forgotten, but others still largely read.” 

Baxter’s stupendous industry as a man of letters is indeed 
marvellous. The quality of many of his writings—notably of 
the Saint’s Rest and the Dying Thoughts—is in the highest 
degree excellent; but the mere quantity of work achieved would 
seem to demand the whole labour of a long life. Here, however, 
was a man of affairs, constantly occupied as a preacher and 
engaged in practical work. Nor was this all, for he wrote on 
abstruse subjects under difficulties that might have seemed in- 
surmountable. His body, frail and diseased, was an increasing 
burden; he was attacked on all sides by virulent controversialists ; 
he suffered from the penal laws sanctioned by that eminent and 
consistent Churchman, Charles II.; he was once and again 
deprived of his books, and so often pestered by informers that 
for years he was daily expecting to be sent to prison. And 
thither he was twice sent, the second time by the brutal 
Jeffreys, who wished him to be publicly whipped through the 
city. That was in 1685. His first experience of a prisoner’s 
life was under the odious Conventicle Act which filled the gaols 
of the country, when he found it “no great suffering,” having 
a good gaoler, who showed bim much kindness :— 

“T had a large room,” he writes, “ and the liberty of walking in a 

fair garden. My wife was never so cheerful a companion to me as 
in prison, and was very much against my seeking to be released. She 
had brought so many necessaries that we kept house as contentedly 
and as comfortably as at home, though in a narrower room, and had 
the sight of more of my friends in a day than I had at home in half 
@ year.” 
He adds, however, that it was the heat of summer, when London 
generally suffered from epidemics ; that his enemies hoped he 
would die in prison; that owing to the noise of prisoners at 
night, he had small chance of sleeping; and that his strength 
was so little that he “ did but live.” 

Baxter had a noble wife, and the heart of the man is seen in 
everything he writes about her. For nineteen years of his 
troubled life she was at his side, the wisest of counsellors, the 
tenderest of women. Margaret Charlton, a lady of good birth and 
fortune, of “strangely vivid wit,” to quote the words of Hume, 
and of many womanly charms, was married to the learned 
scholar and “ painful preacher” when he was in his fiftieth 
year and she in her twentieth. He had written in favour of 
clerical celibacy when there was no temptation to become a 
Benedict, and as it is intimated that Margaret was the first to 
betray her affection, we need not wonder that it was welcome to 
the lonely and suffering man. Only, with his wonted magnanimity, 
Baxter, satisfied with the possession of such a woman, bargained 
that he should have nothing to do with her fortune. He does, 
however, seem to have interfered with it in a way not likely 
to be followed. “I know not,” he says, “that ever we had 
any breach in point of love or point of interest, save only 
that she somewhat grudged that I had persuaded her for my 
quietness to surrender so much of her estate, to the disabling 
her from helping others so much as she earnestly desired.” 

After her death, fresh troubles fell upon the old man, and 
these he had to suffer alone. Poverty, solitude, and slander 
were hard to bear, and a body almost constantly in pain was 
worse. Between the period of his wife’s death and the second 
imprisonment, already mentioned, he relates how, upon a day 
when he had “ newly risen from extremity of pain,” he was— 

“Suddenly surprised bya poor, violent informer, and many constables 
and officers, who rushed in, apprehended me, and served on me one 
warrant to seize my person for coming within five miles of a corporation, 
and five more warrants to distrain for a hundred and ninety pounds for 
five sermons. They cast my servants into fears, and were about to take 
all my books and goods when I contentedly went with them towards 
the Justice to be sent to jail, and left my house to their will. But Dr, 


Thomas Cox meeting me, forced me in again to my couch and bed, 
and went to five Justices’, and took his oath, without my knowledge, 





that I could not go to prison without danger of death. On that, 
the Justices delayed a day or two till they could speak with the 
King and told him what the doctor had sworn, so the King 
consented that for the present imprisonment should be forborne 
that I might die at home. But they executed all their warrants 
on my books and goods, even the bed that I lay sick on, and 
sold them all. ..... But when they had taken and sold all, and I 
had borrowed some bedding and necessaries of the buyer, I was never 
the quieter, for they threatened to come upon me again and take all 
as mine, whosesoever it was, which they found in my possession. So 
that I had no remedy, but utterly to forsake my house and goods and 
all, and take secret lodgings at a distance in a stranger’s house. The 
separation from my books would have been a greater part of my small 
affliction, but that I found I was near the end both of that work and 
that life which needeth books, and so I easily let go all.” 

This passage from his incomparable autobiography, the volume 
which was a constant solace and delight to Coleridge in hours 
of weakness, expresses in brief words the sufferings to which 
not Baxter only, but all good men were then liable who 
dared to act upon the dictates of conscience. The intolerance 
of the Church of England in its day of power, and under 
Bishops whose loyalty to bad Kings was as conspicuous as their 
contempt for spiritual freedom, is too often described by writers 
who forget, or do not choose to remember, the provocation under 
which they acted. No doubt Charles II., who said he valued 
himself upon keeping his word, was utterly regardless of his 
Royal promises, and as cruel as he was licentious. If he was 
one of the worst of Kings, it must be admitted that his brother 
James amply sustained the family character. But the cruel and 
illegal conduct of these Kings was not wholly out of harmony 
with the spirit of an age essentially bloodthirsty and un- 
forbearing. Among the loyalist clergy, the divine right of 
Kings was an article of faith, and it needed more Christian 
charity than many of them possessed to forget the indignities 
and the privations they had so recently suffered. This 
may account for, if it does not excuse, the policy of Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, and of Parker, who said, and probably believed, 
that tender consciences required to be restrained “ with more 
unyielding rigour than naked villainy :’— 

“Nothing,” Mr. Davies writes, “could justify the tyrannical de- 
privation of any clergymen by the Protector, only on the ground 
that they were Royalists ; and many of them whom he placed in 
their cures were not in a true sense Ministers of the English Church. 
Upon their restoration to power, the Bishops, therefore, were legally 
right in recovering the benefices for those surviving Anglican clergy- 
men who had been unlawfully and violently thrust out; but they 
were morally wrong in doing it vindictively, and with a deter- 
mination to have no compromise with those who, in numerous in- 
stances, had done good service in the parishes to which they had 
been appointed, either by the Parliament or by the Protector... .. ° 
The ejection and oppression of the Anglican clergy by the Govern- 
ment of Cromwell can in no sense justify the persecution and 
frequent imprisonment of the deprived Puritans and Presbyterians 
by the Government of Charles II. Both Administrations, in this 
respect, acted cruelly and unwisely, and the adherents of each of 
them suffered in turn from that justice which avenges oppression, 
and which helps them to right who suffer wrong. It is unquestion- 
able that the Anglican Church has been far more injared by the Act 
of Uniformity than were the Puritans and Presbyterians against 
whom it was framed.” 

Baxter had many gifts, but he did not possess the poetical 
inspiration with which he is credited by James Montgomery. 
Two or three of his sacred lyrics have the merit of profound 
sincerity, and there is one hymn of his, abridged in many 
selections, but given entire by Lord Selborne in The Book of 
Praise, every line of which bears this mark. Indeed, Baxter was 
the last man to say anything for the sake of sayingit. For 
beauty of expression he seems to have cared little, and he was 
never at leisure enough to find delight in literature, apart from 
the truth it was his object to convey. Even his letters have no 
lightness of touch, but deal chiefly with controversial subjects, 
many of them being as long and as elaborate as a pamphlet. 
His controversial works are forgotten; but his Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest, of which on its publication nine editions were sold 
in little more than twelve years, has still, we believe, a large 
circulation, and deserves it. Readers who would know the man 
and the period in which he lived should make themselves 
acquainted with the autobiography. Coleridge “used to say 
that there was no substitute for it in a course of study for a 
clergyman or public man.” He called it an inestimable work, 
and observed,—*I may not unfrequently doubt Baxter’s memory, 
or even his competence, in consequence of his particular modes 
of thinking; but I could almost as soon doubt the Gospel verity 
as his veracity.” 
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TWO BOOKS OF POEMS.* 

Miss KatHaRInE Tynan and Miss Constance Naden, whose new 
volumes have issued from the same press almost simultaneously, 
stand one to the other in marked and striking contrast. Hach 
of these two writers has felt strongly, and is largely representa- 
tive of, one of the two dominant and opposing influences of the 
day. When we shut Shamrocks, and open A Modern Apostle, we 
are made to realise very vividly how wide and varied is the life 
which can thus rear contemporaries standing in sympathy and 
in intellectual pose centuries apart. 

Miss Tynan is a young and enthusiastic scholar in that school 
of zsthetic poets who, shrinking from the roar and tumult of 
the day, build for themselves a bower in a sensuous, languorous, 
purple-aired past. Telegraph-wires and special editions are 
anachronistic abominations to her. Except that, asa daughter 
of Ireland, she sympathises strongly with the “ national ” move- 
ment in that troubled country, she concerns herself little or 
not at all with what men are thinking and doing around her. 
She is a Roman Catholic—apparently a devout and earnest one 
—and this circumstance has no doubt had much to do with the 
determination of her poetical affinities. We think thatit has not 
hitherto been sufficiently recognised that sstheticism is to an 
enormous extent the expression of the Roman Catholic spirit in 
literature and in art. Miss Naden is one of those women who 
have yielded themselves freely and enthusiastically to the 
current of the new thought. Her book is thoroughly modern, 
and is, in its culture, its independence, its artistic reserve, a 
very remarkable outcome of what we may almost venture to 
call the feminine renaissance. 

Miss Tynan’s first volume of poetry was so steeped in the 
Rossettian influence, as to reach us as little more than a clear 
and musical echo. She has now to some considerable extent 
shaken off the drowsy spell that was upon her. She no longer, 
at any rate consciously, translates her thoughts into the language 
of Rossetti. Her normal artistic method, however, remains, and 
will probably always remain, essentially the same. It may 
almost be said of a large proportion of her poems that they are 
pictures first and verses afterwards. She closes her eyes, shut- 
ting in some beautiful figure, or some bit of landscape with 
figures, viewed always through coloured glass, and her poems 
are only the transcription into words of what she sees. Her 
artistic habit may be well illustrated by a few stanzas from the 
poem which, on the whole, marks the highest point of her 
attainment,—“ The Angel of the Anunciation ” :— 

‘* Down through the village street, 
Where the slanting sunlight was sweet, 
Swiftly the Angel came ; 
His face like the star of even, 


When night is grey in the heaven ; 
His hair was a blown gold flame. 


His wings were purple of bloom, 

And eyed as the peacock’s plume; 
They trailed and flamed in the air: 

Clear brows with an aureole rimmed, 

The gold ring brightened and dimmed, 
Now rose, now fell on his hair. 


Ob, the marvellous eyes! 
All strange with a rapt surprise, 

They mused and dreamed as he went; 
The great lids, drooping and white, 
Screenéd the glory from sight ; 

His lips were most innocent. 


His clear hands shining withal 

Bore lilies, silver and tall, 
That had grown in the pleasaunce of God; 

His robe was fashioned and spun 

Of threads from the heart of the sun; 
His feet with white fire were shod. 


All in the stillness and heaé, 
The Angel passed through the street, 
Nor pausing nor looking behind ; 
God’s finger-touch on his lips ; 
His great wings fire at the tips; 
His gold hair flame in the wind.” 


One of the pleasantest poems in Miss Tynan’s collection 
is certainly “ A Child’s Day.” Such lines as the following bring 
back very vividly those enchanted June days, when our heart 
was as the heart of a little child :— 


“ When I was a little child 
It was always golden weather. 
My days stretched out so long 
From rise to set of sun. 








*(1.) Shamrocks By Katharine Tynan. London: Kegan Paul and Co.—(2.) A 
Modern Apostle; The Elixir of Life; The Story of Clarice, and other Poems. By 
Constance C. W. Naden. London: Kegan Paul and Co, 





I sang and danced and smiled— 
My light heart like a feather— 
From morn to even-song ; 
But the child’s days are done. 


I used to wake with the birds— 
The little birds wake early, ' 
For the sunshine leaps and plays 
On the mother’s head and wing— 
And the clouds were white as curds; 
The apple-trees stood pearly ; 
I always think of the child’s days 
As one unending Spring. 


I knew where all flowers grew. 
I used to lie in the meadow 
Ere reaping-time and mowing-time 
And carting home the hay. 
And oh, the skies were blue! 
Oh, drifting light and shadow ! 
It was another time and clime— 
The little child’s sweet day. 


And in the long day’s waning 
The skies grew rose and amber 
And palest green and gold, 
With a moon’s white flame : 
And if came wind and raining, 
Grey hours I don’t remember ; 
Nor how the warm year waxéd cold, 
And deathly Autumn came.” 
No doubt there is here a certain reminiscence of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “ Deserted Garden” and “Lost Bower;” but, with all 
deductions on that score, Miss Tynan’s poem must he 
allowed to rank as a happy conception delicately realised, 
Among the other poems in this volume which have given us 
genuine pleasure, are “ A Mother’s Heart ”’—full of tender and 
wistful pathos—“ Sanctuary,” and “In a Meadow.” “The 
Dead Mother” obviously owes much in conception and some- 
thing in execution to Mr. Buchanan’s weird ballad—if we may 
so call it—bearing the same name; and one or two of the lyrics 
—such, for example, as “Sun and Wind: Maid Daffodil’s 
Song”—could hardly have been written if Miss Christina 
Rossetti had not been earlier in the field. Of the longest 
poem in Miss Tynan’s book, “The Pursuit of Diarmuid 
and Grainne,” we can speak only with qualified approval. 
It contains not a few good passages, but on the whole 
there is more straining than strength in it. The writer has 
evidently felt her tendency to affectation and ‘‘ preciousness ” 
rebuked by the blunt sincerity of the old Celtic romances from 
which she has drawn her story. She has laboured hard at terse 
simplicity; but unfortunately, while the labour is evident 
enough, the simplicity is not. Miss Tynan has secured 
some of the properties of the ballad-singer, but she has not 
acquired the ballad-touch. Throughout the poem—though 
less strongly in the later parts—we are conscious that a 
very modern hand is trying the old harp. But our most serious 
quarrel with Miss Tynan is on the score of her treatment 
of the supernatural element which is so predominant in 
the Gaelic legends. In dealing with this element she 
might fairly have adopted any one of three methods. She 
might have aimed at so impregnating her whole story with the 
sense of the weird and the strange, that the supernatural in that 
climate should seem the probable and the natural. Or she 
might simply have eliminated the magic and marvels as 
grotesque incongruities in a possible and probable story. Or, 
again, she might—following Lord Tennyson’s example in dealing 
with the supernatural in the Arthurian legends—have sought to 
touch and change the old diablerie, lifting it into the region of 
spiritual suggestiveness. But Miss Tynan has not done, or 
aimed at doing, any of these things. She has left the super- 
natural element exactly as she found it; and, good and fitting 
as it is, woven into the rough fabric of the ancient story, it is 
an incongruous and jarring patch upon the material of her 
nineteenth-century recast. On the whole, Miss Tynan may be 
congratulated upon her second book. It marks a very decided 
advance upon its predecessor. 

Miss Constance Naden is, as has been already implied, Miss 
Tynan’s antipodes. In some respects she reminds us of Mrs. 
Nesbit, but she does not possess the soft and tender charm of 
that delightfal writer. Her poems are more purely intellectual; 
she is more caustic, more prone to satire. As a literary 
executant, Miss Naden is entitled to very high praise. The 
metre which she most affects—that of “ Orlando Furioso” and 
“Don Juan”—she wields with a precision, a delicacy, an easy 
mastery, difficult to surpass. The greater part of her volume is 
filled with stories in verse. Of all of these—except, perhaps, “The 
Elixir of Life ”—it may be said that the exccedingly slight plot 
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is overweighted with the fabric reared upon it. The poem 
named appears to us to be the gem of the collection. It tells 
the old story of one who has discovered that combination of 
potent elements the draught of which defeats death. But from 
this point a new turn is given to the story. The discoverer of the 
elixir vainly seeks to find any people or any individual worthy 
to receive the gift of immortal life in the flesh. Here are a few 
stanzas, describing a part of his wanderings :— 
“J gought the mother-land of many hopes— 
Land of the sun, whose summer rays illume 
Blue lakes, engarlanded by golden slopes, 
And valleys dim with amethystine bloom ; 
The wondrous land of scholars, painters, Popes, 
The Church’s cradle, and the Empire’s tomb: 
Dear land, my promised Canaan of delights, 
Peopled, alas! by soft-tongued Canaanites. 


I knew fair Florence in her noon-day glow, 

And in her late repentance and remorse ; 
Saw the first joy of Michel Angelo 

When great Lorenzo marked his budding force, 
And pacing at Careggi to and fro, 

Heard silver-voiced Mirandola discourse, 
Though from San Marco thrilled a note of fear— 
‘ Repent, repent! the sword of God is here !’ 


And then I entered those Imperial walls 
Where every epoch finds its magnet-pole, 
And watched the great Cathedral’s doméd halls 
Rise, and Life’s yellow Tiber-current roll, 
And heard wise Leo and his Cardinals 
Wittily prate of God and of the soul, 
Or lightly mock, as Teuton ravings drunk, 
The thundering theses of the rebel monk. 


But I beheld a black abyss of lust 

And hatred yawn beneath Italia’s prime— 
Groaning, I said, ‘Where is a man go just, 

So wise, that he should live beyond his time ? 
What poet, priest, or woman can I trust 

To use in righteousness my gift sublime ? 
Or shall I aid the crude, one-sided plan 
Of friar Augustine or Dominican ?” 


And so I kept my boon, and sought anew 
For one to share it. Now in tranquil seas 
I coasted, where they lap with waters blue 
The white or ruddy sands; with westward breeze 
I sailed, that proud Iberian land to view 
Made Empress by the ill-starred Genoese, 
Fain to rule Europe, as she ruled her slaves 
In diamond-mines beyond Atlantic waves. 


But here, ’mid wealth and courtesy and pride, 
Methonght the vale of Hinnom ever burned, 
There tender maids and youths in torture died, 
Parents and children, sages, hinds unlearned, 
Who all with blind heroic faith defied 
Faith blindly tyrannous; heartsore I turned 
From the grim King, who seemed what proverbs tell 
Of his Madrid—‘ half winter and half hell.’ 
Now to the valiant island, which that King 
Had thought to win with mightiest armament ; 
There gladsomely I heard at heaven’s gate sing 
Blithe birds of morn ; and though the song was blent 
With notes unworthy so divine a spring, 
A thrill of joy through all my frame it sent : 
Bat not in city or in court I stayed, 
Nor joined the wooers of the Royal Maid. 


It was a midland village that I sought, 
Where daisy-banked a placid river ran 
Past a grey church, and near it dwelt and wrought 
A bard whose god-like eyes the heart could scan, 
Telling its dreams and humours; but I thought— 
‘ Nay, let the Poet live, and leave the Man 
To die in peace ; he quaffs his own rich wine 
Of Immortality—what needs he mine ?”” 

We owe Miss Naden an apology for trying to represent her by 
any extract, since the real strength of her poems resides not in 
the beauty of passages, but in their roundness and finish as 
wholes. The reader’s pleasure is not marred by crudities or 
weaknesses. At length the discoverer of the Elixir finds a woman 
of perfect beauty whom he judges to be meet to receive the 
divine gift; but on the very evening when it is to be conferred, 
the light creature, shrinking from her tremendous destiny, plans 
an elopement with a less philosophical and less exacting lover. 

Miss Naden’s turn for epigram is well illustrated in this 
poem :— 

 ... » The boast, ‘I have not sinned,’ 
Was vain; for sinned I have in wish and thought— 
Cares conscience in what stuff the sin is wrought ?” 
And again :— 
“, .... + Worshipping, perchance, 
The painter’s flattery of a harlot’s glance.” 


“The Story of Clarice,” graceful and charming as it is, carries 


The poems in Miss Naden’s book which will probably attract 
most general attention are the bright and witty “ Evolutional 
Erotics.” Here is a part of “ Solomon Redivivus” :— 

“ We were a soft Amceba 
In ages past and gone, 
Ere you were Queen of Sheba, 
And I King Solomon. 
Unorganed, undivided, 
We lived in happy sloth, 
And all that you did I did, 
One dinner nourished both : 


Till you incurred the odium 
Of fission and divorce— 
A severed pseudopodium 
You strayed your lonely course. 


When next we met together 
Oar cycles to fulfil, 

Each was a bag of leather, 
With stomach and with gill. 


But our Ascidian morals 
Recalled that old mischance, 
And we avoided quarrels 
By separate maintenance. 
Long ages passed —our wishes 
Were fetterless and free, 
For we were jolly fishes, 
A-swimming in the sea. 


We roamed by groves of coral, 

We watched the youngsters play— 
The memory and the moral 

Had vanished quite away. 


Next, each became a reptile, 
With fangs to sting and slay ; 

No wiser ever crept, I’ll 
Assert, deny who may. 


Bat now, disdaining trammels 
OF scale and limbless coil, 
Through every grade of mammals 
We passed with upward toil. 


Till, anthropoid and wary, 
Appeared the parent ape, 

And soon we grew less hairy, 
And soon began to drape. 

So, from that soft Amoeba, 
In ages past and gone, 

You’ve grown the Queen of Sheba, 
And I, King Solomon.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—p@-—— 

From the Pyrenees to the Channel ina Dog-Cart. By C. E. Acland- 
Troyte. (Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co.)—At this time of 
the year, when we all are taking, or just going to take, our annual 
holiday, those who like the leisurely pastime of a driving journey 
might do worse than consult Mrs. Acland-Troyte. They must be 
prepared to find what she has of usefal counsel, embedded in a huge 
mass of tedious and irrelevant discourse. What might have been a 
manageable little hand-book, concise, pointed, cheap, and portable, 
has been, by a reckless and unabashed use of padding, expanded 
into a clumsy volume of more than four hundred pages, printed in 
large type, on thick paper, with six inches of margin to each page. 
Patting aside the superfluous discussions of the Basque language, his- 
tory, and physical peculiarities, the prolonged dissertations on café au 
lait and boiled asparagus, the entire archeology of the Song of Roland, 
and much similar stuff, we learn the following more interesting par- 
ticulars :—Mr. and Mrs. Acland-Troyte started from S. Jean-de-Luz on 
April 3rd, and reached Cherbourg on June 14th. They had thus 
driven 956 miles, at an average of twenty-two miles a day. The 
vehicle in which the journey was made was a light two-wheeled dog- 
cart, of French build, and it was drawn by a French mare just under 
fifteen hands in height, which performed the whole distance without 
accident, miss, or hitch. As this is a very remarkable performance, 
we are disposed to consider Mrs. Acland-Troyte a “reliable” (to use 
her own sweet word) authority on the choice and management of 
roadsters, and we gladly reproduce her counsel. Her first 
point is,—Do not choose a slug, for his monotonous and im- 
perturbable regard for his own ease and tranquillity will wear 
out your patience before the day is over. Next, avoid a horse 
whose nerves are too highly strung. You will be burdened by the 
constant need of watchfulness; he will exhaust himself more by 
fretting than a steadier horse will do by work, and his temperament 
interferes with his due food and rest. The ideal horse for a long 
driving journey is such a one as Mrs. Acland-Troyte was fortunate 
enough to secure in her ‘ Dolly.’ At once gentle and free, never 
needing the whip, with a light mouth, yet ranning well up to her bit, 
a good feeder, and always ready to take a doze between feeds, 





with it too strong a suggestion of Romola and Tito. 





‘Dolly’ certainly combined all equine perfections. As to the daily 
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distance to be travelled, Mrs. Acland-Troyte considers that it is 
better to do a moderate amount and keep it up continuously, than 
to do long distances at a stretch and take more rest between. 
Twenty-five miles a day for four days, with two or three 
days’ rest, making an advance of a hundred miles a week, 
is very good travelling; and a horse gets through it better 
than ten miles a day more, with four days’ rest afterwards. As 
to feeding, ‘Dolly,’ a small animal, had ten litres a day, three in 
the morning, three at noon, and four at night. She was allowed 
a little green food and water, even during her day’s work, care 
being taken that the water should not be very cold and not 
drunk in large quantities. A day’s supply of oats and a set 
of shoes were always taken in the carriage, as a precaution 
against sudden emergencies. As to the expense of this mode 
of travelling, Mrs. Acland-Tyoyte kept careful accounts, which 
came out at an average of 18s. 6d. a day during the ten weeks 
of the journey. This certainly cannot be considered excessive for 
two people and a horse, especially as the long rests of four or 
five days were made in large towns and at the best hotels. 
But on a return journey, profiting by experience, our travellers 
found it quite easy to reduce the daily average to lds. 6d.; 
and this, it is to be remembered, represents the rent, food, and wages 
of ordinary life at home, together with the stabling and keep of a 
horse. For fuller details of this pleasant and interesting tour, we 
must recommend our readers to the book itself. In spite of a 
besetting sin in the way of tedious and irrelevant digression, the 
authoress has much to say that is worth hearing about scenery, archi- 
tecture, and local customs. In all such matters she is a sympathetic, 
intelligent, and lively guide. And she is favourably distinguished 
from the majority of her travelling countrymen and countrywomen 
by her reasonable and reverent treatment of the Roman Catholic 
worship and all that pertains to it. She gives a very accurate state- 
ment of the points of similarity and of difference between the Mass 
and our own Eucharistic rite ; she testifies to the fact that, out of some 
twenty French sermons, she only heard one on any subject connected 
with the Blessed Virgin; and she dismisses with suitable contempt an 
eminent lady novelist of the day, who has recently made this remark- 
able contribution to liturgical science :—‘ Vespers, I conclude, is a 
litany rather than a mass.” 

The July number of The Scottish Review is scarcely so readable as 
its predecessors. The leading Scotch articles are a learned but dry 
paper on the coronation of Charles II. at Scone, and a very readable 
one, ‘The Burning of Frendraught,’’—the death by fire, early in the 
seventeenth century, of the son of the Marquis of Huntly and a 
companion in a tower, belonging to a member of a clan ordinarily 
opposed to that of Huntly. This terrible event, as Mr. Burton says, 
“has to the Northern peasant as distinct and tragic a place in 
history as the Sicilian Vespers or the night of St. Bartholomew 
may have for those whose historical horizon is wider.” The 
author of this paper finds himself unable to decide whether the 
burning of Frendraught was an accident, or the result of a con- 
spiracy, and in this uncertainty, it is to be feared, the matter must rest. 
The paper, however, gives an intesting account of the great historical 
and sanguinary feuds in the North of Scotland between the Gordons 
and the Crichtons. An enthusiastic Canadian contributes to the Reviewa 
paper recommending ‘‘The Hudson’s Bay Route’’ as the proper sequel 
to theCanadian Pacific Railway. “ Already,” he says, “ The Canadian 
Pacific Railway is recognised in all well-informed circles as the most 
imperial work of the age; that it has given to the Mother-country an 
alternative route to India, Australia, China, and Japan—the land 
portion of 4,000 miles being entirely in her own possessions. Bat the 
Hndson’s Bay route will give her another and a much better one, 
since, while the water portion between England and Churchill will be 
shorter than that between England and Montreal by sixty-four miles, 
the land portion between Churchill and Vancouver, the Pacific 
terminus, will be shorter than that between Montreal and Vancouver 
by about 1,080 miles.” Besides, the route will “furnish the British 
Isles at all times, whether of war or peace, with an unlimited supply 
of grain and animal food at a rate considerably below that of a 
route either through New York by American roads or through 
Montreal by the Canadian Pacific.” 

The War in Egypt and the Soudan. Ry Thomas Archer. Vol. IV. 
(Blackie and Son.)—Mr. Archer’s fourth and concluding volume 
takes up the narrative at the time which immediately preceded the 
Battle of Abu Klea, and carries it on to the end,—if, indeed, the end is 
yet. We heartily congratulate the author on bringing to a successful 
termination a most laborious work. Nothing is harder to write than 
contemporary history; and this particular task must have tried to 
the utmost all Mr. Archer’s skill and experience (for it is not the 
first time that be has tried his hand on such a subject). His 
narrative is always graphic and vigorous, while he exercises a 
judicious moderation in dealing with the many disputed questions 
which crop up in the course of the narrative. Not the least interesting 
passages are those which deal with the personalities of some of the 
actors in these scenes,—Colonel Barnaby, General Stewart, General 











Earle, Mr. St. Leger Herbert, and Mr. Cameron (to speak only of the 
dead), are commemorated in short memoirs which give exactly what 
is wanted. The volume is well illustrated by portraits and plans of 
battles, and is in all respects worthy of its subject. 

i —_—_— 








MARRIAGE. 
CaRTMELL—HaRveEY.—On the 23rd inst., at the Church of SS, Mat 
James, Mossley Hill, Liverpool, by the Rey. Canon Oartmell, Het 
Asfordby, Leicestershire, uncle of the bridegroom, the Rey. James William 
Cartmell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, to Elizabeth 
Anne, elder daughter of Enoch Harvey, of Aigburth, Liverpool. 











“ |“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISH 
LIBERTY FABRICS, ACERT ETE, uvaums, 





and CUR’ 
ART IN NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 


F A B R | Cc S | COLOURINGS, 


Prices from 6d to 60s per yard, 
PaTrEENS Post-FREE. | 


PatTERNS Post-FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO. East India House, 


& Ohesham House, ¢ REGENT STREET, W, 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
Papane{ Vig: BOMEER MDa te 
ysicians ‘ e a ILL, M.B. 
SMEDLEY’S. M-R.O.8, Hog. (Resident), >” 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





YOU ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR pasraers 


LADIES ! ! (POST-FREE) OF TH 
DARLINGTON EDAL 


EDAL) 
DRESS FABRICS. 
SEASIDE and 


A Charming Variety of DRESS MATERIALS 
BE ENG including PURE INDIGO SERGES for Ladies’ and 
TENNIS ® Gentlemen. Warranted to withstand Sun and Sea Water. 
BOATING The new Autumn patterns ready beginning of September 
CYCLIN G, &e. will contain some very charming novelties. 
Any Article changed within Seven Days, All Parcels Carriage Paid, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free to any Address. 


HENRY PEASE and CO’/S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, DARLINGTON. 


Sole Makers of the celebrated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold Medal Cashmeres, 
Established 1752. 





OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
OU R With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
EXTRAOTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
E Y E S a usefal hint to those who sig good eyesight and wish to 
«| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 








RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER, 
ROFESSOR SEEGEN says :— for prolonged usa erent 
“ After twenty years’ use, 


paorerecs VIRCHOW SayS:— I appreciate it as highly as 
ever,”” 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, 








LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations, SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


OLLEGE for LADIES at WESTFIELD. 


At the Entrance Examination, to be held in September, a SCHOLARSHIP cf 
£50 per annum, tenable for three years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
amoung Canaidates desirous of working for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of the 
University of London. Candidates must be over 18 and under 24 years of age, 
and must be pronounced eligible by the Council. 

Should a specially qualified Student appear, another Scholarship of £30 may be 
given at the discretion of the Council. 

If all other things are equal, preference will be given to Candidates who have 
already passed the Matriculation of the University of London. 

Names must be sent in before the middle of August. 

Particulars and Forms of oe to be had of the SEORETARY, at the 
College, Westfield, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——__ 


inson (E.), Margin of Profits, cr 8vo ....... 
— tare More of My Feathered Friends, 
Barker (Mrs.), More of My Little Friends, 4to.. 
Bell (J.), Notes on Surgery for Nurses, cr 8vo ... 
Colwell (J.), Progress and Promise, cr 8V0__ .........+.. 


...(Putnams) 3/0 
(Routledge) 1/6 
(Routledge) 1/6 
....(Oliver & Boyd) 2/6 
(Wes, Conf, Office) 3/6 

















Day (L. F.), Text-Book of Ornamental Design, cr 8vo silaeaeesviad (Batsford) 3/6 
De Goncourt (EK. & J .), Germinie Lacerteux, cr 8vo... ...(Vizetelly) 6/0 
Dickens (C.), Christmas Carol, ills , 40.......s0cereereeceseeecseeseeaes (Routledge) 21/0 
Doran (A. H. G.), Handbook of Gyncecological Operations, 8vo...(Churchill) 15/0 
Dostoietfsky (F.), The Idiot, cr 8vo ..... eidigendeasavsuesilasesatctrvadsane (Vizetelly) 6/0 
Ester Ried yet Speaking, Cr 8V0.......00..--s+:ssereeesesseees (Routledge) 2/0 
Gibson (J.), Civil Service Examination Course, cr 8vo eee (J. Cornish) 2/6 
Goldsmith (0.), The Deserted Village, illust, 400 .......s.000 (Hildesheimer) 6/0 
Grancey (E. de M.), Paddy at Home, cr 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 4/0 
Hemyng (B.), Demon Jockey, 12m0.......s+-sesseesceeserseses ersseeeeee(O,. H. Clarke) 2/0 


Hollings (G. 8.), Paradoxes of the Love of God, cr 8vo ..... 
Holme (J. E.), Handbook of Cotton Spinning, 12mo 
Leaning (J.), Duties of Clerk of Works, 18mo....... 

Leo XIIL., Life of, by B. O'Reilly, 8vo ......... 


sesseeee(Masters) 4/6 
..(J. Heywood) 1/6 
... (Batsford) 1/6 
seassemuinaidena (Low) 18/0 
6/0 













Low (W.), Table Decoration, 810 .....sccsssereecseesses hasinatad (Chapman & Hall) 6; 
Lucas (0.), Intro. to Hist. Geography of Brit. Colonies (Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 
Macdonald (G.), Forms of Nasal Obstruction, 8V0.........seceeees (A. P. Watt) 5/0 


lan OF CHO HOUNO, OF SVG cc scsissecsidics casts. ctosscerscessiectsccctese 
McCosh (J.), yoke the Motive Powers, &c. 
My Lawyer, a Popular Guide, er 8yo ........ aeden saslOe 6/6 
People’s Own Law-Book, cr 8v0 ...........0.+5 . (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Powell (A.), The Law Relating to Printers, Pablishers, 8vo...(Stevens & Sons) 7/ 
Richter (J. P. F.), Levana, translated by S, Wood (Sonnenschein) 3/0 
Russell (D.), Broken Seal, 12M0 .......c::cccsecseeeees / 
Sargant (L.), Inductive Political Economy, 8vo . 
Sayce (A. H.), Lectures on Origin & Growth of Religion... 
Stevens (E. T.), Teaching of the Prayer-Book, 12mo ............ (Son hei 1/6 


....(Routledge) 2/0 
(Macmillan) 6/6 
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° 
" 
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BP eINBU. ttn GRADUATE wishes to OBTAIN 
A RK in connecti ith Phil hical iti 
Subjects.—Address, “ F, H.,” Edinburgh Teenie a ee 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a HIGH-SCHOOL 

: MISTRESS as TRAVELLING COMPANION or HOLIDAY GOVERNESS, 

with salary, for August and part of September. Speaks French and German, and 

can teach Latin, Italian, and Mathematics.—Apply to Miss JULIA GASKELL, 

Plymouth Grove, Manchester. Reference also permitted to Mrs. R, Shaw- 
Stewart, Blemdon, Ayr. 


YOUNG MAN of Good Family would like EMPLOY- 

. MENT as FRENOH TEACHER for YOUNG CHILDREN in a School or 
Family in return for his board and lessons in English—Address, Monsieur 
FREY DIER, 18 Rue Meyerbeer, Nice, France. 








QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., for SESSION 1887.8, 

1, OLIVER HEYWOOD SCHOLARSHIP, £50 per annum for two years. 

2. BISHOP FRASER SCHOLARSHIP, £40 per annum for two years (candi- 
dates must have passed the Victoria University Preliminary Examination of June 
or October, 1887). 

Subjects for both:—Classics and Ancient History. Candidates must not be 
more than 20 years of age. 

3. SEVEN ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS (varying in value from £12 to £20). 
Subjects :—Classics, English, Mathematics. 

For further information, apply to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal, or to 

H. W. HOLDER, M_A., Registrar. 














n) 
Thackeray (W. M,), The Mahogany-Tree, 40 .......cccceccecseseeseeees (Routledge) 2/0 
Weatherly (F. E.), Star of Bethlehem, illus,, 4to .(Hildesheimer) 5/0 








Wise and Otherwise, cr 8v0...........04 Se aanhnaascubaied febnscashaccevadeaecen (Routledge) 2/0 
Woods (M. A.), Second School Poetry, 18i70 ..........046 escgcacteaecened (Macmillan) 4/6 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


REBENDARY ROW will (all well) LECTURE at ST. 


PHILIP’S, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, NEXT SUNDAY, July 3lst, 
on The NEW EVANGEL: the SERVICE of MAN,” after Litany, at 4. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES 


(BANGOR). 

PrincipaL—H. R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

The NEXT SESSION will OPEN OCTOBER Ist. Theclasses are arranged 
so as to cover the requirements of the various London University Degree 
Examinations. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be peted for September 20th and 
four following days. 

Fees :—1. Registration, £11s. 2, Lecture of three hours a week, per term, £1 1s. 
3, Laboratory (Physical, Chemical, or B ological), £1 1s for six hours a week, and 
so in proportion. 4, Composition-fee for all class (excluding Registration and 
Laboratory) fees, £10, payable in advance, or £8 for two terms. 

Calendar, containing Examination Papers, &c., will be ready by August Ist, 
price 1s 6d ; by post, 1s 9d. 

For Prospectus (now ready) and Cilendar, apply to 

W. CADWALADS DAVIES, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN CERTIFICATE.— 
COLLEGE of the KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, MANCHESTER, 
REOPENS BEGINNING of OCTOBER. Students trained and prepared for 
the joint Examination of the Frosbel Society and the Kindergarten Association. 
Boarders recived, 
Apply to the Principal, Miss SNELL, Thorney Abbey, Alexandra Park, Man- 
chester. 


RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A, 
Seconp Master—Rev,. O. PHILPOTT, M.A, 
Bursar—P, D, RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 


NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 

Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee 

of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian, Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 

Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 

TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 




















OLLEGE HALE, LONDON. 
, (Incorporated March, 1886.) 

Residence for Women Students of University College and the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 

The third house, completing the entire block known as Byng Place, has been 
taken by the Council, and will be opened for Students as soon as the nece 
alterations are completed. Principal, Miss GROVE. 

For terms and other information, address the HON. SEORETARY, College 
Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—MICHAELMAS 

TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. The School is carried on in 

strict accordance with the principles laid down by the Founders of University 

College. The Course of Study is so arranged as to give parents the utmost lati- 

tude of choice consistent with thoroaghness.—For Prospectus, apply to the 
Office, Gower Street, W.C. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didshury, Manchester, 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. 
Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principals, Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Facilities afforded to 
Pupils desiring to prepare for University Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken 
of Pupils from India and Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. JAS. CORNFORD, Lecturer at the London 
College of Divinity—English Language and Literature, J. N. HETHERINGTON, 
Esq., F.R.G.S.—Ancient and Modern History, H. EK. MALDEN, Esq., M.A., 
F.K.Hist.8.—French, L. STIEVENARD, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, 
Université de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London— 
German, Dr. C. A. REINECKE, University of Gittingen and City of London 
College— Latin and Arithmetic, C.W. CUNNINGTON, Ksq., A.K.C.—Landscape, 
Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and 
Water Colours, ALFRED HARDY, Esq.; Miss ROSENB ERG—Pianoforte, 
WALTER MACFARKEN, Esq, R.A.M.; WALTER FITTON, Esq, R.A.M.— 
Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. CUMMINGS, Esq., R.A.M.—Harp, F. LOCK- 
WOOD, Esq.—Violin, ELLIS ROBERTS, Esq.—Danucing and Calisthenics, Mrs. 


BURCH. 
CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1837. 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS are the best, the 
cheapest, and the most popular remedies, At all seasons and under all 
circumstances they may be used with safety and with the certainty of doing good. 
Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, ulcerations, and 
burns, are presently benefited and ultimately cured by these healing, soothing, 
and purifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon the abdomen checks all 
tendency to irritation of the bowels, and averts dysentery and other disorders of 
the intestines. Pimples, blotches, inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, 
neuralgic affecticns, and enlarged glands, can be effectively overcome by using 
Holloway's remedies according to the “ instructions’ accompanying each packet. 














For terms, references, &c., 





— 





HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
wm claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 
WILLIAM 0. SS | Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs, Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E,C, 








The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOOK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 





Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, B.C. 
GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 





-_- 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 

mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6,800,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





RY’S 
URE 
(CP aeeaares 


Co. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A, 
Cameron, President Royal QOollege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


SPECTACLES. 

** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 


post-free, contains valuable suggestious to sufferers 
rom defective vision CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 
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THE MASSAGE CASE: 





a Novel. 


CYRIL BENNETT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Amusing and interesting......Truth, life, and colour throughout the book.”— | * Picturesque and animated scenes of Eastern life.’’—Iilustrated London News, 


Whitehall Review, 





VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 


JUVENILIA: Essays on Sundry Aisthetical Questions. By Vernon Lee, 


Author of “ Belcaro,” &c- 2 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


** Her cheery philosophy......is set forth with so engaging and easy a charm of style as never to fail in entertaining while it teaches.””—Scotsman, 





An ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 


The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL: a Tale of 


the Indian Mutiny. By Duptey Harpress Tuomas. Second Edition, 1 vol., 63. 
“The volumes abound both in brilliant descriptive passages and in clever 
character-sketches. Satire and humour are not wanting.””—Daily News, 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for AUGUST 


—the MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER—contains another instalment of 
the Biography of Abraham Lincoln.—The First Part of a Tale, “ Azalia,” 7 J. 
C. Harris, with Illustrations,—And an Episode of the Lady Franklin Bay 
Expedition, by the Arctic Explorer, Lieutenant Greely, &c. Price 1s 4d. 


ST. NICHOLAS for AUGUST contains :— 


An Idaho Picnic, by Mary Hallock Foote-—The Boyhood of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, by W. H. Rideing.—Fiddlejohn’s Family, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
—The Brownies Fishing, by Palmer Cox, &c. Price ls, 





NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


HUNGARY: in Ancient, Medieval, ang 


Modern Times. By Professor ARMINIUS VAMBERY, Author of “Travels in 

Central Asia,” &c. Large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 5s 

*‘ The book could hardly have been put into more competent hands than those 
of M, Vambéry.”—Dublin Daily Express, 


Recently published. 
ANCIENT EGYPT. By | The MOORS in SPAIN, 


Professor G. RAWLINSON. By Stantey Lane-Poote, 
CARTHAGE. By Professor Mahaffy. 
NEW BOOK of CLERICAL LIFE. 


ONLY a CURATE; or, Episodes and 


Reminiscences of Clerical Life. By E.G. Eaomet. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





commer twilight, istening, de. wil read thisbook | ZRE VA TIONAL REVIEW for AUGUST 


with a somewhat kindred enjoyment.”’—Scotsman. 


SOME PROVINCIAL REVIEWS 
JOHN WESTACOTT. 


Birmingham Gazette :—* Literature, music, art...... 
matters of antiquarian interest, fit in with this story 
asin some beautiful mosaic......Not adull page.” 

York Herald:—* The picture......is inexpressibly 
fine. There has been nothing to equal it inany recent 
work of fiction.” 

Blackburn Standard :—“ Fascinating in its portrayal 
of the beauties of nature, and intensely interesting 
eabene A well-written and vigorous novel.” 

Nottingham Guardian:—‘*A careful and con- 
Bcientious study of contrasting characters......One to 
be read with pleasure.” 


Siok 


contains Articles by two distinguished Liberal Unionists :-— 
The OPINION of the CIVILISED WORLD. By the 
EARL of SELBORNE.—OBJECTIONS of an OXFORD 
LIBERAL to HOME-RULE. By the WARDEN of 
ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE, Ozford. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Also well reviewed by Morning Post, S, 





Literary World, Guardian, Graphic, Court Circular, 








Miustrated News, Standard, &. bo Speen ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 


8. LOW and ©O., 183 Fleet Street, and all Libraries, 





secured. 
NEW WORK by Mr. GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 
EVIL, Physical and Moral. Being 
Vol. IV. of “* Modern Handbooks of Religion.” 1s, 
Vol. I—CHRISTIANITY the SCIENCE of MAN- 


Vol. II.—The FUTURE LIFE. By J. Pace Hopps, 


PEARS’ 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


SOAP. 


Vol. III.—MAN’S KNOWLEDGE of GOD, By R, A, | Sensitive skins generally. 


ARMSTRONG, 
SimMPEIN, MARSHALL, and Co. All fcap. 8vo, 
160 pp., cloth gilt, specimens 10d each; the Set of 
Four, 2s 6d post-free, from Rev, Henry McKean, 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI 





Bath Row, Oldbury. 


BOOKS for HOLIDAY READING, 
Forty-eighth Thousand, price 5s 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


IN! Sony tegeatt "=| BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Uniform with this Work. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. StTEVENsoN. Nineteenth 
Thousand, 5s. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. STEvENsoN. 
Illustrated, 53. 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
The PHANTOM CITY. By W. Westatt. Third | FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





Edition, 5s. 
Captain TRAFALGAR, By Westati and Laurie. 5s, 
CassELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, | USB 
London. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, Cookery Books 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and osetia 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &c. Company, 
London: G@. MitcnHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 9 Fenchurch 
Court. Avenue, London 
A POLOGIA AD HEBRAEOS (the E.C. 
Epistle and Gospel to the Hebrews). By ZENAS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, pp. 493 


ApDAms, and Co. 





application to the 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





OF MEAT, 
Edinburgh : T.'andT, Crarg. London: Hamitron, | %* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 


Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 

OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Lists free. ' Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


h 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookeeller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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THE MARGIN OF PROFIT, 


How it is 


now Divided. 


What part of the Present Hours of Labour can now be Spared, 
By EDWARD ATKINSON. 


i art showing the Labour Spectrum, or Division of Proceeds of Labour, and Diagrams. 
each ad Po ost 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. : ~~ 





By the Same Author. 


The DISTRIBUTION of PRODUCTS; or, the 


Mechanism and the Metaphysics of Exchange. Three Essays. Post 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“J have examined all his conclusions, and his methods are most interesting, and there is such an 
enthusiasm in the figures which he places before you that you feel you are in the presence of a man of 
honesty and of principle.”’—The Right Hon. G, J. Goscuen, M.P. 





*,.* Current American publications imported on the most favourable terms. Catalogues sent upon 


application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 King William Street, Strand, London; and New York. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No 862, AUGUST, 1887, 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
Joyce, Chaps. 13-16, 
Tur IsLAND OF SERK: A SERMON IN STONES. 


EBERHARDT. 
Tue PROTECTED BARBETTE, OR MONCRIEFF SYSTEM. 


Tue OLp SALoon. 
EarL OF IpDpDESLEIGH'’S LECTURES AND 
Essays.—THE PLEeasuRES OF LiFE.—SAMUEL 
TayLoR COLERIDGE,—ALLAN QUATERMAIN, &c, 


A Fatt Hunt In THE ROCKIES. 
Socrates. By J. S. B. 


EnGLAND’s STRENGTH IN CASE OF WAR, 
tenant-General V. Baker Pacha, 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
AUGUST. és 6d, 
CoNnTENTS. 

TuE POSITION OF THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. By the 
Editors. 

Tue OPINION OF “THE CIVILISED WORLD,” By the 
Earl of Selborne. 

Tue Country CLerGy. By the Rev. E. W. Bowling. 

Waeyer’s Letrers TO Frau Euiza WILLE. By 
Francis Paul. 

Tue RING AND THE CASKET. By the Earl of Lytton. 

ARE WE WORTHY OF OUR EmPIRE? By Captain Penrose 
Fitzgerald, R.N. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN PatnTED Gtass. By E. G. 
Howard. 

Tue OTHER SIDE OF THE MEDAL. By H. D. Traill. 

ITALIAN AGRICULTURE, By the Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco. 

Tue MysticaL S1pE OF WorpswortH. By John 
Hogben, 

OBJECTIONS OF AN OxFoRD LIBERAL TO HOME-RULE. 
By the Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

Pouitics AT HUME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


= QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 329, is published THIS DAY, 
ConTENTS, 
1, Lecky’s History OF ENGLAND. 
2. OuR MeaT SUPPLY. 
3. COLERIDGE AND THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 
4. Layarp’s ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 
5. GREAT MEN AND EVOLUTION. 
6. THe TITHE QUESTION. 
7. EARL OF PETERBOROUGH, 
8 THe Latest ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY, 
9, THE MINISTRY AND THE COUNTRY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
IRELAND'S ALTERNATIVES. By Lord Thring. 
= MoaBiTe STONE, By Ch, Clermont-Ganneau, 


By Lieu- 











ALEXANDER KNox AND THE OxFoRD Movement. 
By Professor G, T. Stokes. 
Painting “THE Scapecoat.’—II, By W. Holman 


Sir M. E. Grant Durr’s Views asout Inpra.—I. 
By Dadabtiai Naoroji. 
Tue Progress OF Poputar Music. By J. Spencer 
Curwen. 
Count Leo Totsto1. By Julia Wedgwood, 
EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH LANDOWNER, By Mabel 
Sharman Crawford. 
THe Great Depression OF TRADE.—I, By the 
Hon. David A, Wells, LL.D. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORD :— 
MeEntTAL PuILosopay. By Professor Seth. 
_IspisTEr and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
E MONTHLY PACKET. 
ConTENTS. 
BEECHCROFT AT RocksTonE. By the Editor. Chap. 8. 
Dagmar. By Helen Shipton. Chap. 2. 
A PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED WaTERS. By Miss C. R. 
Coleridge. Chap. 4. 
CaMEOs FRoM ENGLISH History. Cameo COXLY. 
Sort Essays. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, 
ONE VIEW OF THE JUBILEE, 1887. 
With other Papers. Price 1s. 
London: WALTER Smiru, 34 King Street, Covent 
Garden. 








'HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AUGUST. 2s 6d. 
Tue Comina Anarcuy. By Prince Kropotkin. 
Evrore REVISITED. By H.E. the Nawab Sir Salar 
Jung, K.C.1.E. 
WHERE ARE THE LETTERS? By A. Taylor Innes, 
Dogs In Germany. By L. S. Guggenberger. 
ProGRESS OF “‘ THRIFT AMONG THE CHILDREN.” By 
Agnes Lambert. 
=  —_ AND THE AMERICAN PRESS, By Arnot 
eid, 
THE MEMORIALS OF THE DeEap, By Charles Milnes 
Gaskell, M.P. 
= : oo WE BrEATHE. By Dr. Percy Frank. 
and, 
Nortu Borneo. By Lord Brassey. 
THE TRIALS OF A CoUNTRY PaRSON, 
Dr. Jessopp. 
Mr. Lecky anv Poriticat Moratity. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
AMERICAN OPINION ON THE IRISH QUESTION. By 
. L. Godkin. 


London: Kraan Pact, TrENcH, and Co. 


By the Rev. 





Price ls. 


URRAY’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 8, AUGUST, 1887, 
ContTENTS. 
Tue CHURCH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Bishop of Carlisle. 
With Mr. Forster nN IRELAND IN 1882, By 
Captain Ross-of-Bladensburg. 
HIGHLAND Gossip. By C. Milnes-Gaskell, M.P. 
Tue SILVER Casket. By Maxwell Gray, 
A Derence. By D. F. B. 
THomas WessteR, R.A. By Lady Eastlake, 
PLAYGOING IN JAPAN. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
THE Honey BEE. 
Masor Lawrence, F.L.S.—(Continued.) By Hon, 
Emily Lawless, 
Our Liprary List. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


N @ Wb EYP & . 
Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR, 
AUGUST. Price 6d, 

CONTENTS, 

Bacon AND SCIENCE, 

Tue Story or CREATION: A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
Evotution. By Edward Clodd. 

IMPROVING SHAKESPEARE. By “‘ Benvolio.” 

Tus “Saturpay REvIEw” ON Luck, By R. A 
Proctor. 

Notes on AMERICANISMS. By R. A. Proctor. 

Winp Mytus. By “Stella Occidens.”” 

How AMFRICANS VIEW ENGLAND. 

THe WiLp WEST; AND HOW ENGLISHMEN VIEW 
AMERICA. 

THE Face OF THE Sky FOR AvGuST. By “F.R.A.S.” 

&e., Lug e 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 


Now ready. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
AUGUST, 1887. Price 23 6d, 
1, Joun BRIGHT AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 
2. PREHISTORIC SURGERY. 
3. Youna AUSTRALIA. 
4, TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND FOREIGN COMPETI- 
TIoN.—Part II 
5. Prince CzarTORYSEI. 
6. In1tsH Dirt anp IRISH DISCONTENT. 
7. Port HaMILTon. 
8, INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1. THE SOcIAL PROBLEM. 
2. EUROPEAN ARISTOCRACY. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, SCIENCE. 
2. Pouitics, SocloLoey, 
‘TRAVELS. 
38. History AND BIOGRAPHY, 
4, BELLES LETTRES. 
10, Home AFFAIRS. 
London: Tripner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


By the 





VoYaGES, AND 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 217, for AUGUST 
1, Notes on Some GerMAN Scnoots,—Part II, 
2. THE Society oF SCIENCE, &c. 
3. A Caurion to EDUCATIONAL SHARPERS. 
4. AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 
5, A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BLUE-STOCKING. 
6. ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO CAMBRILGE DEGREES, 
7. OCCASIONAL NOTES; CORRESPONDENCE. 
8, TeAcHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN ANDIRELAND* 
9, ForEIGN NOTES ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 
10, OuR TRANSLATION PRIzE. 


Price 6d; per post, 7d. 








Offices: 85 Frret Street, Lonpon, E.C 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


A New Serial Story by Mrs. 
PARR, Author of “ Dorothy 
Fox” and “ Adam and 
Eve,” is commenced in the 
AUGUST NUMBER of 
the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, entitled ‘‘LOYALTY 
GEORGE.” 





Now ready, price ls, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE. 


ContEeNTs ror AUGUST, 1887 :—1. Out of the Fog. 
By W. M. Hardinge, Author of ‘‘ Eugenia,” &c, Chaps. 
4-5.—2. In Kentish Lanes.—3, French Society Ninety 
Years Ago.—4. Some American Impressions, Part 
1I.—5. The Secret Drawer.—6. Edged Tools. Chaps. 
1-2.—7. Breakfasts at Bordeaux.—8. Ireland through 
French Eyes.—9,. Red Spider. Bythe Author of 
‘John Herring.” Chaps. 36-38. (Conclusion.)—10, 
Then and Now.—11. Loyalty George. By Mrs. Parr, 
a of “* Adam and Eve,” “ Robin,” &c. Chaps, 





POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
MARIE CORELLI’S 


7s &S & & @ & 


A Norwegian Story. 
In 3 vols., with Thelma’s Visit to London in Vol. 2, 
and Return to Norway in Vol 3. 


An UGLY DUCKLING. By 


Henry Erroru, In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


** It is with real regret that we can give no more 
space to do full justice to a novel which, while 
constructed with the utmost simplicity, and 
without a single exaggeration in the way of 
speech, incident, or emotion, is_ strikingly 
original, powerful in its reticence, full both of 
humorous and varied observation, and of 
delicate pathos, true to the subtlest lights and 
shades of human nature, and unfailingly fresh, 
interesting, and charming from beginning to 
end. This is high praise for one whom we must 
assume to be a new author. But it is intended 
to be very high praise.”—GRAPHIC, 


apne NEW STORY. 
HER SON. In 8 vols. 


Translated from the German by CuRISTINA TYRRELE. 


WERNER’S other Works are :— 
I. Success, and How he Wonit. 63. 
II. Undera Charm. 63. 
III, No Surrender, 63. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIAL. 


and ——, 





By 
In 3 vols. . 


[This day. 
LATEST ADDITIONS TO 

BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Each 6s. 


Miss Broughton’s’ DOCTOR CUPID. 
Mdile. Corell’s VENDETTA, 
Miss Carey’s WEE WIFIE. 


And, next week, 


Miss Fothergil’s BORDERLAND 


and 
Malle. Corell’s A ROMANCE OF 
TWO WORLDS, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
AUGUST, price ls, contains :— 
1, Tne YEAR OF JUBILEE, By the Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. 

2. Pu11o’s CONCEPTION OF THE NATURE AND SouRCES 
or Morat Evit. By Professor James Drum- 
mond, LL.D. 

THe MAKING OF AN ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENT. 
By the Editor. 

. ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


London: W1Luiams and NoragaTe. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by JOHN BOYD KINNEAR. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By Joun Boyp Kinnear, Author of ‘‘ Principles of Property in Land,” &c. 


** Will amply repay perusal, whether or not readers accept the author's conclu- 
sions. His analysis of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy is masterly and irresis tibly 
convincing.” —Scotsman, 


NEW EDITION of HARE’S “WALKS in ROME.” 
Just published, Twelfth Edition (Revised), with Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of “Walks in London,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
“*Days near Rome,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF THK 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Ready this day, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s,in paper cover. 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER, &c. 1 vol. 


A further Volume will be issued monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
Ready this day, feap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of 


**Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” &c. 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 50. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 


containing, among other Articles of interest, ‘‘ The GAVEROCKS,” Chaps, 
36 to 40, by the A THOR of “ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” “COURT 
ROYAL,” &.—The DOLOMITES of the PEGNITZ.—From SKIDDAW TOP 
on JUBILEE BONFIRE NIGHT.—OLIVE’S LOVER.—The ISLE of 
TERROR; &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lerexn Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application. 


oLD PARI §5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas. 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fixe Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





fy sere tee and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 
redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
tennis at large swimming-bath; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 








RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we use tee ee ~£7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... se eevee nee = 9,000,000 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair te its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is 2 matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


1848, 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIEs. 
MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


By Frances M. Pearp, Author of “‘ Mother Molly,” Th A 
&c. Crown 8v0, price 6s. v e Rose Garden,” 


“Clever and wholesomely realistic, as is everything which this a: 
put her name to yet.”—Whitehall Review. mthor has ever 
** A pathetic idyll...... Each of the personages is graphically sketch 
interest of the tale deserves hardly less commendation thas the fidelitr wy : 
local colouring.”—Morning Post. : 24 


The O’DONNELLS of INCHFAWN. 


By L. T. Meape, Author of ‘Scamp and I,” ‘* A World of Girls.” ke, 
With Frontispiece by A. Chasemore. Crown 8vo, 6s, ” 


‘The author has done good and pleasant work in her time, but “« The 
O’Donnells of Inchfawn”’ is far and away the best thing she has done yet." 
Whitehall Review. ; 

**Ellen O’Donnell is a charming heroine. The story is especiall 
account of its pictures of Irish life,’ &c.--Morning Post. - 7 ged on 

** A capital story...... the writing is good, and the Irish character is admi 
portrayed.’’—Court Journal, ’ ii 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for AUGUST. Edited by Frank Harris, 

THE GRowTH OF CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. By George Jacob Holyoake 

WuirmaniA, By Algernon Charles Swinburne, i 

WEALTH AND THE WorKING CLASSES. By W. H. Mallock. 

TureE DREAMS IN A Desert. By Olive Schreiner. 

THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF IRELAND. By Professor Leone Levi. 

“WELL RoweED, CAMBRIDGE!”’ By F. [. Pitman. 

FrencH PEASANT PROPRIETORS. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

THE ROMAN MATRON AND THE Roman LapDy. By #. Lynn Linton. 

THOUGHTS ON OPINION AND INEQUALITY. By Coventry Patmore. 

GREATER GREECE AND ITS EpucaTion. By J. Theodore Bent. 

Marie ANTOINETTE’S MILLINER’S Bitt. By George Augustus Sala. 

Fine PassaAGES IN PROSE AND VERSE. Selected by Living Men of Letters, 








AN ENGLISH EDITION OF “CHEZ PADDY.” 
PADO® tT A T H OM &. 
By Baron E. de MANDAT-GRANCEY. 


Translated from the French. Crown 8yo, 4s, [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


COTLAND.—The MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY'S 
IMPROVED SUMMER SERVICE of Trains between LONDON and 
SCOTLAND is now in operation, as under :— 








Down Tratns.—WEEK Days. | Sunpars, 

AD - © |B) OC] E- 

Depart. a.m,| am.)p.m. % p.m. bool p.m.| p.m. 

LONDON (St. J Pancras) ..  .| 5 “we 351220 2 825 9 15) 8 * 9 15 

rrive, | | 

Glasgow (S. Enoch)... w. 4 37 8 55,11 40 ¥ 620 7 40 6 20 7 40 
ranraer a won one pies EEO ces RECN een 
Greenock a, sik) ies 5 54/9 4012 3 & 7295 8 tel 7 25) 8 i2 
Edinburgh (Wayv.) , 4 32) 8 4010 37 3S 553 725 5 53] 7 25 
erth ... oe — ‘ 9 20/11 36... B 8 1511 10) 8 3511 10 
Aberdeen eee see “ . | 3 5) @ 11 45 1 55/11 45) 155 
INVERNESS ... ee : (8 5 mM 2456 524516 5 








+ This time applies to Stranraer Harbour. 

A.—Has no connection with Inverness on Sunday mornings, 

B.—Has no connection with places north of Edinburgh on Sunday mornings, 

C.—Pullman Sleeping Cars to Glasgow, Stranraer, Greenock, Edinburgh, and 
Perth. D.—Pullman Parlour Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. E.—Pullman 
Sleeping Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. First-Class Passengers travel in the 
Cars attached to the Day Trains without extra payment. For Berth in Sleeping 
Car the charge between London and Stranraer is 5s, and between London and 
Greenock, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Perth 6s, in addition to the First-Class Fare. 

The Evening Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join the 
Columba or Iona Steamers for the Highlands. Through Carriages from London 
to Greenock by these Trains, also by the 10.35 a.m. from St. Pancras. 

For particulars of Up-Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time-Tables 
issued by the Company. J NOBLE 


Derby, July, 1887. General Manager, Midland Railway. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column...,..,.......0100008 £3 10 0 
Half-Page.......cccccseccsssseeeeeeee O 5 O} Half-Column .., 115 0 
Quarter-Page .....sccccceccereeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column........... site Tee Oe 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “* THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. a Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... ces #1 8 6.....014 $......0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany wm te Cunt ee tune FS 
Including postage to India, China, &c..., oo SED 6 i000 16 Sia: 08 0 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Urgsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 1887. 


NEW GUIDES, 
SUFFOLK.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to SUF- 


ith Excursions ver, Road, and Rail. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, 
rae - PGS, Editor of * Scie ) Gossip.” Feap, 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s, 


WILTSHIRE. — TOURIST’S GUIDE to 


SHIRE, its Scenery and Antiquities. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. Feap. 
peng Map and Plan of Salisbury Cathedral, cloth, 2s. ; ° 


The WYE.—TOURIS! 


YE and its Neighbourhood. 
My Maps and Plan of Hereford Ca 














GUIDE to the 


Bevan, F.S.8, Feap. 8vo, with 
bloth, 2s, 


YORKSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 


EAST and NORTH RIDENGS of YORKSHIRE. Containing Full Informa. 
tion concerviug all the Favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast and 
Inland. By G. Puit1ips Bevan, F.8.8, Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Map 
and Plan, cloth, 2s. 


DERBY.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to DERBY- 


SHIRE. Containing Particulars of all Places of Interest and Resort within 
the County. By Rev. J. Cuartes Cox. Third Edition, feap. Svo, with Map, 
cloth, 2s. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
COUNTY GUIDES 


Includes in addition to the above :— 





BERKSHIRE. HAMPSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGE. KENT. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. LONDON (THROUGH). 
CORNWALL. LONDON (ROUND). 
DEVON, NORTH, NORFOLK. 

DEVON, SOUTH. SOMERSET, 

DORSET. SURREY. 

ENGLISH LAKES, SUSSEX. 

ESSEX, ARWIOK, 


W 
YORKS., W. RIDING. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
NORTH WALES; embracing Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon, 
Dolgelley, Bala, Llangollen, and Aberystwyth, Fourth Edition, with 4 Maps, 
feap, 8vo, clotb, 63 6d. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
the ISLE of MAN. A Comprehensive Handbook to this popular place of 
Summer Resort. With folding Map, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

By the Same Author. 
Uniform in size and style. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps, &e., 7s. 
ISLE of WIGHT. With 6 Maps, 5s. 
CARLISLE and the ROMAN WALL. With Map, 5s, 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, 1s 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 
ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 
CARLISLE and ROMAN WALL. Paper, 2s. 


NORWAY.—The HANDY GUIDE to NOR- 


WAY. By Tuomas B, Wittson, M.A. With Additions and Corrections for 
1887, feap. 8vo, with 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 


STANFORD'S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 
[SLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


the scale of lin. to a mile; size, 27in. by 2lin.; and descriptive VISITOR'S 
GUIDE. Folded in cover, plain, is; folded in case, coloured, 1s 6d ; mounted 
in case, coloured, 3s 6d, 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


the scale of 3 miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27in.; and descriptive 
VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s 6d; folded in case, coloured, 
“8; mounted in case, coloured, 53, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


the scale of 3} miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27in.; and descriptive 
VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s 6d; folded in case, coloured, 
2s; mounted in case, coloured, 53. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP 


of LONDON, on the scale of 4in. to a mile; size, 344in, by 27in. With an 
Illustrated Guide to the principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, an 
Alpbabetical List of nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. Coloured, in case, 
Is; Extended (size, 344 in. by 34} in.) and full coloured, in case, 1s 6d ; mounted 
on cloth, in case, 3s 6d; on roller, varnished, 7s 6d, 

















London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS, post-free for 
Penny Stamp. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., 
Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “‘ She,” “* King Solomon’s Mines,” ** Jess,” &c. 


With 21 Fall-Page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text, engraved on at 
by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H. M. aon _ 


“Mr. Haggard does not lose any of his charm in telling tales of African adven- 
ture. These closing scenes of Allan Quatermain’s life are full of the eager spirit 
which he has managed to impart to his other works ; nor has he ever told us any- 
thing more exciting.”—Spectator. 

“*Umslopogaas is, in our opinion, the best figure Mr. Haggard has yet drawn— 
the most plete and tent, and the most artistically heroic...... Mr. Haggard 
has drawn Zulu heroes and chiefs before who are alive in his pages, but this one 
is the tallest of them all, and is moreover a splendid specimen of straightforward, 
intelligent heroism, apart altogether from his local colour.’—Saturday Review. 


The BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). 


By M.le Comte p’Herisson. Translated from the Original Documents and 
Mauuscripts by C. H, F, Buackita. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
‘ o% This Volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and 
interesting documents relating to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, 
together with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ Northumberland’ 
relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena, There are also chapters on the 
Carbonari and other Secret Societies of Italy, 


THRALDOM: a Story. By Julian Sturgis, 

Author of “ Little Comedies,” “ My Friends and I,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

“ The action of the story isalmost breathlessly rapid, and the interest culminates 

to the very close; yet, though so full of incident, the tale contains two or three 

delightfully subtle and effective character-creations that give it an enduring 
value.”’—Scottish Leader, 


BOYS and MASTERS: a Story of School 


Life. By A.H. Grixes, M.A., Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo, 
price 33 6d, 

‘*Nobody whose sympathy with boys was not deep and genuine could have 
written the pathetic episode of the illness and death of ‘ Coddles,’ and many a 
reader who, like one of Mr. Gilkes’s small boys, ‘ doesn’t believe that any one can 
meke him blub now,’ may find, when he comes to this part of the book, that he is 
not quite so hardened to the melting mood as he imagined,””"—Saturday Review. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By ae Lya.t, Author of “ Donovan,” **We Two,” &. Feap. 8vo, ls, 
sewed, 


THREE in NORWAY. By Two of Them. 


With Map and 59 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo0, 
boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d, 


MARRYING and GIVING in MARRIAGE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of ‘‘ Carrots,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; its Etio- 


logy, Pathology, and Treatment. With an Analysis of 1,000 Cases to 
Exemplify its Duration and Modes of Arrest. By C. J. B. Wit.iams, M.D., 

, F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Senior Consulting Physician to the Hospital for 
Consumption, Brompton ; and CuaRLeES THEODORE WILLIAMS, M.A., M.D, 
Oxon., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Rewritten by Dr. C, THEODORE WILLIAMS, 
With 4 Coloured Plates and 10 Woodcuts, 8vo, 163. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the OX; 


being a Manual of Bovine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of 
Veterinary Practitioners and Students. By Joun Henry STEEL, M.R.C.V.S., 
A.V.D., Professor of Veterinary Science, and Superintendent, Bombay 
Veterinary College ; Author of *‘ Outlines of Equine Anatomy ”’ and “ Diseases 
of the Elephant.’’ Second Edition, 8vo, 153. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 58, 
Contents for AUGUST. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Hacaarp, Author of “She,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chaps. 22-24. 
TOXICOPOLIS. By Dr. B. W. RicHaRDson. 
The MYSTERY of the ‘OCEAN STAR.’ By W. Ciark RussELL, 
THRALDOM.—IV. By JULIAN Storais. 
LOVE-LETTERS. By EpmunpD Gosse. 
CAVEAT EMPTOR. By Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS.—I. By Davin Curistiz Murray and Heynr 


HERMAN. 
At the SIGN of the SHIP. By AnpREw Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


With Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. Demy 8vo, price 12s 6d, 


The COMIC BLACKSTONE. New 


Edition, Revised and Extended by A. W. A’BEcKETT, with entirely New 
Illustrations, specially drawn by Harry Furniss, of which several are full- 
page and in colours, and the others appear in the text. 

“©The Comic Blackstone,’ though bristling with caustic wit, or brightened 


with kindly humour, is nevertheless an excellent help to the understanding of 
the principles and practice of English law, useful to lawyer and layman alike. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 8, 9, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUSS NEW BOOKS, 
LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND. JAMES RICE, 


Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS have in the press a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of BESANT and RICE 
The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), beautifully printed on a large crown 8vo page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be 
published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first Volume (just ready) is ; 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of JAMES RICE, Etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT, telling the story 
of his literary partnership with JAMES RICE. ; 
This Novel will be followed at regular intervals by the following :— 



















Wirt Hake Gnd GROWN BCETA 
W an > R. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. The CHAPLAIN i 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. The SEAMY SIDI 
With a Portrait of WALTER BESANT. &e. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH,” &c, 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 


RADNA; or, the Great Conspiracy of 1881. Bythe Princess Olga. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CHILDREN of GIBEON: a Novel. By Walter Besant, Author of “All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “* Dorothy Forster,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


A SON of HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Hall Caine, Author of 


“The Shadow of a Crime.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. [Shortly. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By George R. Sims. With a Photographed 


Portrait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 

















DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “Saint Mungo’s 


City,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in South America and on the River Plate. By 


E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE. With 41 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


“The RIGHT HONOURABLE:” a Romance of Society and Politics, 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The 


Woman in White.” Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


In ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant Allen, Author of “Strange 


Stories,” &c. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


CHATTO AND WINDUSS CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


























By GRANT ALLEN. By TIGHE HOPKINS. By JAMES PAYN. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
BABYLON. *TWIXT LOVE and DUTY. The TALK of the TOWN. MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
The MASTER of the MINE. CAMIOLA. SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS. By MARK TWAIN: 

By CHARLES GIBBON. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY./|By W. CLARK RUSSELL. LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. 
LOVING a DREAM. FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. In the MIDDLE WATCH. 
A HARD KNOT. CYNIC FORTUNE. By KATH. SAUNDEBS. By SARAH TYTLER. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. By OUIDA. SEBASTIAN. NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
BRUETON’S BAYOU. OTHMAR. HEART SALVAGE. Lady BELL. 

A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES.|BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. By 
By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Jubilee Edition, with an Appendix of Events Epwin LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘‘On the Indian Hills,” &, Crown 8v0, 
to the end of 1886, 2 vols. square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. cloth extra, 6s. 








HYDROPHOBIA : M Pasteur’s A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. B 

System. Containing a Translation ms all his mematiniiean on the Subject, y. aue Byars, Anthee of © The Wreik of he’ Grosvener,'* ~ Reneé Ge 
" ” ” + 

the Technique of his Methods, the Latest Statistics, &. By Dr. R, SuzoR, Galley Fire," ™ 4 Vozage to the Cape,” Se, Crows Sro, cloth ox [Shorily. 

of the Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. [shorty | SELECTIONS from the POETICAL 


WORKS of ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth ex., 63. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged |i BELGRAVIA” HOLIDAY 


on a New Principle. By H, A. Pace, Author of ‘Thoreau: a Study,” &. 

















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. NUMBER. Oomp'ete in Itself. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, ls. 
One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. One Shilling Monthly. 
BELGRAVIA. THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents For AUGUST, Contents ror AUGUST. 

THE FrRozEN Pirate. By W. Clark Russell. pe. Gaszmans A SKETCH Lov Sooeatees Lire. By . Snes ate. 
i . . HE ADELPHI AND THE ‘‘ BROTHERS ApAms.”’ By Percy Fitzgerald. 

eee ee Niaut-Prow.ers. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins. 

mB. Dy Mary 5, Dallas. JENNY GEDDES AND THE DEvoOUTER SEx. By James Hutton. 

Tue Equitisrist. By Eden Phillpotts. An Aquatic THEaTrEB. By H. Barton Baker. 

Diana. By Curtis Yorke. red AGUSTINO. a A.C. ‘ ye 

BgLow THE Weir. By Oscar Lanyon. UCIFERS AND THE Ports. By Phil. insor. 

*T1s BETTER TO HAVE LovED AND Lost. By H. I. Arden. pp ey hd hy a 

In SetF-Derence. By J. Crawford Scott. Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 








SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 


and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Ohemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, 
Physiography, &c, Price 4d monthly, or 53 per year, post-iree.’ The AUGUST NUMBER is NOW READY. - - ; 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Lonpon: Printed by Joun C.. /3ELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Pnil hed by him at the * Specraror” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 3)th, 1887, 





























